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THIS COLLECTION OF “WORD PICTURES” 


WAS WRITTEN TO FILL A LITTLE PLACE ALL ITS OWN 
AND I HOPE IT WILL BE HELPFUL. 
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if HAVE tried to make these ‘‘Names’’ come alive again in 
the minds of others as they have in mine. 

They have been selected as a painter chooses his subjects 
for their unique personal characteristics, for what they mean to 
America and what they have done for America. 

I have tried to show why the stamp of their Personalities 
will remain on America always. Each one has a Name that 
Signifies achievement and work well done, but to most of us 
those Names were like trademarks standing for certain events or 
landmarks in our history. 

I have tried to make them live—to visualize them for you 
and to show you why it takes war—peace—famine—plenty— 
trouble and good fortune to make a Man and this America is a 
Man-made World. 

This story of fifty-two distinct Personalities—one for each 
week in the year—is told in simple words, so if you are a child 
you will feel they are all your Friends to know and love and live 
up to. If you are grown-up, you will realize that the greater the 
Man the harder the struggle. ‘What you give you get’’ is so 
very true. 

I love to think of them as a group of warm, helpful, won- 
derful friends, these 

All-American Personaltties. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERS THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


WORN in Genoa—1446—the son of a weaver. 
e He was not an ordinary child. He was lonely. The 
\e SF =| stats, the sea, fascinated him. No one understood the 
Bap Ss boy who seemed to dream—who stayed aloof—who 

wy P a 

ZA drew strange maps—who did not care for play—who at 
school liked only geometry and astronomy. The charts of the ancient 
masters fascinated him. 

His desire for power, possession and fame unconsciously domi- 
nated his every thought. He wanted 

To do something nobody else had done. 

To be something nobody else had been. 

To be rich as the Kings of India. 

To own ships laden with gold and spices. 

These were the consuming desires dominating his life. This was 
the force that drove him on to his Great Discovery. 

Columbus a sailor at fourteen,—fighting the Turks—in days 
when pirates ruled, and many a man’s ambition was to seize an un- 
lucky caravel. 

This was not big enough for young Columbus. He wanted many 
ships—not one—he saw himself—Conqueror. 

He listened to sailors’ tales of strange countries. He knew some- 
thing lay beyond the Sea of Darkness. He was sure there was power 
and wealth unlimited in that Unknown Land. 

Pythagoras—centuries before—had mathematically proved the 
world was round. The people did not believe it, but Columbus did 
and, if the world was round, he could sail on and on to India—and the 
fulfillment of his dream. This was substantiated by the charts and 
maps that had belonged to his dead father-in-law and made to live 
by bits of folklore gleaned here and there. Strange things had been 
found on the shores of Spain—great pieces of carved wood, huge 
trunks of unknown trees, the bodies of flat faced copper-colored men. 
They must have come from Beyond the Horizon. 

The earth was round. He saw himself commanding a fleet. Land- 
ing on strange new shores. The ruler of a new world. 

He would find a route to the Indies,—that was his problem. He 
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talked about it everywhere to everyone;—they called him mad until 
he was proven right. 

But there was a man, Paolo Toscanelli Clater titled ‘‘Inspirer of 
the Discovery of America’’), who had made a map showing what he 
believed to be the route to Asia and Japan. He loaned it to Columbus. 
It was proven singularly correct for it was used on the voyage to 
America. 

Armed with this map Columbus was able to convince the King 
and Queen of Portugal that there was some truth to his story. 

He was keen, courteous, friendly,—a good conversationalist,— 
enthusiastic—with an air of authority, but he had to have money. 
He could not walk across the waters. He needed ships and men. Who 
could furnish them to better advantage than the King—whose pos- 
sessions he would enrich? 

But he demanded too much for himself. The King of Portugal 
tefused,—on he went to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. They 
gave him work, and a yearly salary, but he grew discouraged and 
started with his son for France. At a monastery, Father Juan Perez, 
confessor to Queen Isabella, heard his story and convinced her that 
Columbus was right. Her council refused to finance the expedition— 
and it was not until Columbus induced the Pinzons to furnish one- 
third the money, and the little town of Palos had agreed to provide 
two ships, that the Queen financed the rest. 

The ships lay in the harbor of Palos ready—one decked and two 
caravels. Everyone was afraid to go, afraid of the monsters of the 
deep and of the awful pictures in their own minds. They believed 
that if the world was round they could never sail up the sides of it 
again. They believed the winds blew only one way and could never 
blow them back. 

It was difficult to take provisions for so long a trip and practi- 
cally the only thing they had to live on was bread and water. 

Finally he collected ninety men. Among these were one English- 
man, one Irishman, one Jew, a linguist, a jeweler, a silversmith, a 
surgeon, cooks and pilots and one little cabin boy. 

The crews mutinied. They wanted to go back. They were afraid 
to go so far from home. 

Columbus, quick-witted, kept the log—one accurate for him- 
self, one, inaccurate, to fool the sailors. 

They sailed on and on. 

Across the Dead Sea. 

On October twelfth, 1492, came the cry of ‘‘Land.”’ 

The New World. 
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But what they thought was the East Indies, was really America. 
Columbus, triumphant, landed, named the island San Salvador 
Holy Redeemer) and took possession in the name of Queen Isabella. 
Picture the feelings i the natives, brown skinned, naked and 
unashamed, living in a country with their own kind. 

Visited by winged canoes. 

Men with white and bearded faces. 

*‘Are they Gods from Heaven?’’ they said. 

They were afraid of Columbus but they worshipped him. 

They talked strange languages—they did not understand. 

Columbus sailed from island to island in search of gold. He had 
a one ship, the Pinta, for Captain Pinzon sailed away without 
orders. 

Then the Santa Maria went ashore on Christmas morning—the 
cabin boy at the wheel ran on a reef. 

The Nina, his remaining boat, was not big enough to carry all 
the men back to Spain. 

Forty agreed to stay in the new land. 

A fort was built of the hull of the Santa Maria. 

Columbus sailed back to Spain—with birds and plants and gold 
and Indians to prove his claims. 

In Palos again by March,— 

Received with honor,— 

Made Admiral of the ocean and King’s Viceroy of the new 
world. 

Fearless, clear-visioned, Christopher Columbus believed in him- 
self. 

He refused to accept defeat. 

He accomplished what seemed impossible. He discovered the 
American Indian in 1492. 

America owes him much,—the first schools, universities and 
churches,—the first printing presses,—the 
rich islands of the West Indies, the finding 
of Central America—the discovery of 
South America. 

Never satisfied—his indomitable spirit 
and desires led him on— 

The greatest Discoverer of History. 

And when he died, he willed a tenth 
of his wealth to the poor of Genoa to buy 
bread forever— 

The First Bread Fund. 
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JOHN CABOT (GIOVANNI CABOTO) 
A SAILOR AND BUSINESS MAN 


ae 

A Well loved by Henry the Seventh—who believed in 

Si| him, financed and re-financed him and conferred honors 
ais) and gold upon him. 

He was a brave man. 

A great navigator. 

No dream led him on. 

He had a job—he was sent by his King to discover a northern 
route for the spice trade— 

The way to Asia. 

He did not ask for a great fleet—many men— 

He sailed with only one ship, the ‘‘Matthew,”’ and eighteen men. 

He was balanced, sane, clear in his business dealings—with 
letters patent, given him by the King, and power to take possession 
of all lands as yet undiscovered by Christians, in the name of the 
King.—All merchandise was to enter the port of Bristol tax free. A 
fifth of the net gain to go to the King. 

He first realized the need of a short route to Asia on one of his 
voyages to the Eastern Mediterranean. 

He visited Mecca—the Great Mart where the East and the West 
exchanged goods. The spices, perfumes, silks and precious stones 
were brought by caravans across an almost endless desert. They were 
luxuries for only the very rich. 

He reasoned that because of the sphericity of the earth it would 
be shorter and quicker to bring this merchandise across the western 
ocean. 

The merchant within him—saw that to make the trade profit- 
able a more accessible route must be found. 

He talked to Bristol’s leading merchants about it, men who 
already traded with Iceland. A medieval map showed ‘“‘Brazil’’ and 
the ‘‘Seven Cities’’ to the west of Ireland. For years expeditions had 
been sent out to search for these islands, but no land had been found. 

When the news of Columbus’ discovery came—Cabot decided to 
sail direct to Asia. 
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Henry the Seventh was a good business man. He wanted these 
new lands for England. He gave Cabot what he needed—Authority 
and Money. Cabot possessed the priceless gift of making himself believed. 

He sailed north—fifty-two days of dreary ocean. He landed in 
Labrador, taking possession in the King’s name, June 24, 1497. The 
climate of North America was good and the land fertile. 

Provisions ran low, his men were dissatisfied and he started 
back—sailing through schools of cod; these with dry bread, consti- 
tuted their daily ration. 

On his return—vast honors were showered upon ‘‘The Vene- 
tian,’’ as he was called. He dressed in silk,—and ‘‘the English 
people ran after him like mad men.”’ 

In the King’s account book is written, ‘“To him that found the 
New Isle ten pounds!’’ He received his reward. 

John Cabot could organize. 

He was a tactful leader. 

The King readily backed the next expedition. John Cabot with 
his son Sebastian headed, with two ships and three hundred men, due 
North—to the coast of Greenland—trying to find the Passage 
through. 

They sailed round fearful mountains of ice—battled through 
frozen seas, the sailors refused to go further North and Cabot changed 
the course to South. 

Down the coast they sailed to Hudson Strait, trading for furs, 
past Nova Scotia and the shores of New England still searching for 
Cipangu, as far as Hatteras. 

Little food. Hardships. 

What could Cabot do—but turn back? 

He did not return with the spices of Asia, but he did take with 
him the priceless news of new possessions. 
For two centuries these gave England a 
claim to the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
right to colonize North America. 

Soon after this he died— 

One of the world’s Greatest Navi- 
gators and Bravest Men— 

His work was carried on by his son , 
Sebastian, whom the King made ‘‘Pilot 
Major and Official Examiner of Pilots.”’ 
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FERDINAND MAGELLAN 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


== ORN in Sabrosa, Portugal, 1480. 
ec) Py Page—Nobleman— 
=weed| Fighter in many Watrs— 
hs| Wounded, lamed for life before he started on his mission— 
LorAes4i Romantic, reckless, brave beyond words. 
At odds with his own King— 

In bad odor at his own court. He offered his services to Charles 
V. 

Spain’s most powerful and constructive King, ambitious for 
wotld-power. Charles V believed in Magellan, a man after his own 
heart—of deeds, not words—and so he promoted and encouraged 
him. 

Magellan had two other allies. 

Christopher de Haro and Ruy Faliero,—the Astronomer. 

An agreement was drawn with Charles V, that one-twentieth of 
the profits and the government of any lands they might discover 
would fall to them and their heirs, forever. 

On August 10, 1519—a fleet of five vessels lay in the harbor of 
Seville. Faliero, a captain now, cast his own horoscope, found the 
trip would be fatal to him—and refused to go. 

Of the five boats only two came back. 

Of the 280 men—who started—only 32 returned. 

“‘Faliero might be right or the stars might be wrong.”’ Any- 
way he would take the chance— 

Belief and much money had gone into his well-armed fleet— 
three-fourths had come from the King—he must go on. 

Magellan was a fair man and grateful. Before he sailed he made 
_ awill, and left a message for the King that would be of service if he 
did not return. 

He sailed southwest across the Atlantic, sighted St. Augustine 
November 29, 1519—then sailed along the coast of the New World to 
La Plata—hunting for a passage through. 

Wintered at Port Julian—peopled by gigantic natives, he called 
““Patagonians.”’ 

“It seemed his lot to help others.’ 
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He quelled a mutiny and made these natives friends. 

He found the entrance to the Strait, October 21, 1520, and guided 
his boats through this narrow, dangerous passage, between snow- 
covered peaks, 360 miles, for 38 days. 

He lost one ship—and had almost decided to turn back when at 
last they reached the western outlet of the Straits—now called 
Magellan—(a country “‘stark with cold’”)}— 

Then sailed across the Great South Sea,—which he named 
**Pacific’’—because of the steady gentle winds. 

For ninety-eight days he sailed on. 

His crews sickened ,—died; 

Putrid food, stale water, scurvy. 

Still he persisted— 

Oxhides, sawdust, rats to eat. 

Finally he reached Guam,—and rested—fresh water, green 
foods, the bread of the natives,—replenished his stores, and a new 
start was made. 

On April 7th they reached Cebu, in the heart of the Phillipines. 

Here he made friends with a treacherous native King who pre- 
tended to be Christian, the better to use 
these Catholics to acquire greater posses- 
sions. 

Magellan died alone in a strange land 
trying to conquer for this King a neigh- 
boring Island. 

Without recognition during his life. 

But his was a great work,—the first 
Circumnavigation of the Globe. 

Achieved by Ferdinand Magellan, 
Soldier of Fortune. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, A GALLANT SOLDIER 


amaire|ORN in Willoughby, Lincolnshire, in 1579. Founder and 
% aN President of che Virginte Colony. a 
yen Wrote the story of his early years himself in a book 
N| called Travels. 
Student, scholar, author. 

An orphan athirst for adventure at an early age. 

Apprenticed to a merchant, he sold “‘all he had’’—his books and 
satchel—and ran away to sea. 

Likable, welcomed everywhere, versed in the Art of War. 

He lived and fought in many countries before he next returned to 
Willoughby a hero. 

Bored by adulation, he became almost a hermit, lived beside a 
brook in a ‘‘forest shelter,’’ studied, exercised and ate sparingly of 
bread and venison, keeping himself fit. 

He next fought against the Turks successfully. 

Was thrown from a ship into the sea by Pilgrims who thought 
him a heretic and a coward, but later, representing the Christians, in 
the presence of two armies, he killed three Turkish Champions in 
succession. Left for dead on the battle field, he was held for ransom 
and sold as a slave. 

The daughter of his owner fell in love with him (‘making 
matters worse’), and saved his life. He was stripped and shaved, and 
with an iron ring riveted about his neck, was set to thresh the grain. 
Beaten and abused beyond all reason, he finally killed his owner and 
escaped into the desert. 

Befriended by Lady Callamata, he started again. In Leipsig, 
December, 1603, he was given, for his gallant fight in Regal, a Grant 
of Arms and five Hane ducats of gold which he doubled before he 
reached England again in 1605. 

What gold he acquired in his travels he spent promoting the 
Virginia colonizing project. He organized two companies in England 
to go with him to Virginia, and finally formed the expedition of 
three ships and one hundred and eighty men and reached the West 
Indies March 24, 1607. 

Here a gallows was erected to hang Captain Smith on the false 
charge of conspiracy, but he escaped. (Later he had these same 
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enemies at his mercy and spared them.) 

He sailed north in April. Lost in a storm his ships were fortu- 
nately blown into Chesapeake Bay and they landed to choose a 
Capitol site. 

A council was formed to govern the settlement, and to this 
council on June 20, 1607, Captain John Smith was admitted. 

On sea their great dearth, water; on land their great want, food. 

Sleeping on the cold ground— 

Barley sodden in water, a can for five men per day, with impure 
drinking water, killed sixty-seven out of the hundred and five col- 
onists from June to January, 1607. 

Once, while he was away searching for gold, his men were 
captured, and some killed by the Indian tribes hunting in that 
vicinity. Smith, after a brave fight, surrendered. Just as they were 
about to beat out his brains, the Chief's daughter, Pocahontas, 
threw herself into the circle and shielded his head with her own. 
She convinced her father that Smith’s life should be saved, for his 
knowledge would be useful. 

Rescued by a woman for the third time in his career, he returned 
to Jamestown loaded with presents. Pocahontas came to Jamestown 
and assisted him in organizing and stabilizing the Colony. 

After Captain Smith returned to England, in October, 1609, Po- 
cahontas was taken a state prisoner and used to make peace with the 
Indians. She married John Rolfe, became a Christian, and was 
pardoned by Queen Anne through the intercession of Captain Smith. 

Splendidly, bravely, with untiring energy, he ruled and worked 
with and for the Colony. 

As President, he made the lazy work or starve. 

He persuaded the English company to send nine ships with five 
hundred men over to him. When they arrived, in August, they re- 
fused to recognize his authority. They tried to attack and rob the 
Indians, and planned to shoot Captain Smith in his bed. They suc- 
ceeded in wounding him and sent him 
home never to return to Virginia. 

His work well done—was his reward. 

Nemesis overtook his enemies. All 
but sixty of the colonists had died by the 
following March, called ‘‘The Starving 
Time’ in Virginia. 

So ended the life of Captain John 
Smith, in 1631. Soldier—author—colonist 
—after being thrice saved by women. 
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MILES STANDISH, PILGRIM AND FRIEND 


fe PEN ORN about 1584, in Lancashire, England. 

& yy He, with his wife, came to New England on the 

Os eye] Mayflower, in 1620. 

(eas D5) Miles Standish became Military Commander of the 
: <4] Plymouth Colony— 

Captain of an army of only twelve men at first— 

His fort the church— 

With guns and powder to overcome enemies. 

In 1625 he went on an unsuccessful mission to secure the help of 
England for the Pilgrims in their affairs of the Colony. 

Their faith in the New Country, God and Themselves was un- 
bounded. 

Standish loved action. He could plan, visualize and achieve. 
Big things were easy for him—detail was difficult. 

Blunt, bluff, soldierly, open as the day was Standish. 

In 1631, Standish, William Brewster and a group of others set- 
tled at Duxbury, Massachusetts, where he lived and fought. And 
here he died October 3, 1656. 

He and John Alden were friends— 

Lived in a house together,— 

John Alden, the Silent, the Dreamer, 

Miles Standish, the Active, the Sol- 
dier. 

True as the steel was this Friendship. 

Each one believed in the other. 

(Apologies to Longfellow) 

On Captain’s Hill—near the site of his 
old home—stands a stone shaft, one hun- 
dred feet high on top of which is a heroic 
bronze statue— 

America’s tribute to the memory of 
Miles Standish—Pilgrim and Friend. 


JOHN ALDEN, PILGRIM AND LOVER 


eGORN probably in 1599, in Southampton, England. 
ya BS An energetic boy. 
Ss Optimistic—steadfast—loyal—much alone—caring 
as) for few people but loving those much. 

as Hired as a cooper to work aboard the ‘‘Mayflower,”’ 
he was one of the group of Pilgrims that sailed in 1620 for America, 
landing at Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

In spite of difficulties, he prospered and increased his holdings, 
going with others to’Duxbury in search of more fertile land. 

Useful, progressive, cheerful, he soon became assistant to the 
Governor, frequently serving in his stead. 

He put the stamp of his personality on these Colonists that came 
of their own free will to found homes in the wilderness,—a place to 
worship God in their own way, unmolested. 

This was the first instance of complete self-government in 
America’s history. 

It was not with John Alden as with men discouraged by small 
things. 

He was “‘choice grain’’ sifted from chaff to build a new world. 

John Alden believed in Miles Standish, 

Admired his courage in Battle, 

Pleaded his cause with conviction, 

Told of his generous nature. 

Forgetful of self was John Alden. 

Great was the Friendship between 
them. 

(Apologies to Longfellow) 

When he died in 1687, he was the last 
sutvivor of the Mayflower Compact signed 
sixty-seven years before! 

Faithful, patient, steadfast was 

John Alden—Pilgrim and Lover. 
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PETER STUYVESANT, COLONIAL GOVERNOR 
=aeeORN in Scherpenzeel, southern Friesland, in 1592. 
Hy N He studied in Franeker, Holland. 
as A headstrong stubborn lad, almost impossible to 
igh SY, influence until he entered military service about 1625 in 
w=] the West Indies. Army discipline tamed him a bit. 
Big business always interested him. He became Director of the 
West India Company's Colony of Curacao in 1634, and held that post 
for ten years, constantly fighting his way to greater authority and 
ower. 
In 1644, while attacking the Portuguese Island of St. Martin, 
he was desparately wounded and had to return to Holland to have 
his leg amputated. 
agp perear he wore a wooden leg ornamented with silver 
bands.”’ 

Cheerful under adversity, bearing pain bravely, surmounting 
difficulties as they came, undaunted by his terrible handicap, he ac- 
cepted the directorship of New Netherland. 

When he arrived in what was later to be called New York City, 
he was received with much enthusiasm. 

Later, he was misunderstood by the Burghers for what they 
considered his over-zealous devotion to his company’s interest. He 
held what would now be called a branch managership. 

Brusque, abrupt and perhaps a bit tactless in his methods, the 
Burghers took exception and a bitter quarrel started over the City 
Laws. In 1647 he seized a Dutch ship, illegally trading in New 
Haven, and claimed jurisdiction as far as Cape Cod, and formed a 
council, according to the laws of Holland, to confer with him on 
civil matters. 

Municipal discontent arose and the famous ‘‘Vertoogh,”’ or 
Remonstrance, was sent to the States General, and in 1653 Municipal 
Government was established. 

Notwithstanding all this, Peter Stuyvesant stood for law and 
order. He tried to improve the system of defense and to increase the 
revenues of his company. 

The first man to restrict the sale of liquor and firearms (the 
fore-runner of the present Volstead and Sullivan Laws). He re- 
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captured Fort Casimir, on the Delaware, from the Swedes, and over- 
threw their authority in that region, and suppressed many Indian 
uprisings from 1655 to 1663. 

He generally directed important affairs until 1664, when 
England’s King Charles granted the Duke of York, his brother, the 
territory between Delaware Bay and the Connecticut River. 

When Colonel Richard Nicolls with four ships and four hundred 
men arrived to take possession, Peter Stuyvesant mislead by reports 
from Holland, was unprepared to defend and had to surrender the 
town and the fort on September 8, 1664. 

Back in Holland in 1665, he was made a scapegoat by his com- 

any. 
4 fie returned to New York in 1667 with 
the Right of Free Trade between Holland 
and New York. 

Here he lived on his farm called the 
‘“‘Bouwerie,’” from which New York’s 
present ““Bowery”’ takes its name. 

A great man—Peter Stuyvesant— 
Governor of New York. 

Bringing order out of chaos, 

Stern—Loyal—Fearless. 
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WILLIAM PENN, QUAKER 


ORN in 1644, in England. 

Founder of Pennsylvania (Penns-woods). 

The son of an admiral. 

An idealist desiring to establish a Commonwealth 
S to be carefully governed by civil authorities where the 
people could have complete Freedom. 

“Liberty without obedience is confusion and obedience without 
liberty is slavery,”’ he said. 

September 1, 1682, he sailed with a hundred others from Deal 
on the good ship ‘‘Welcome,’’ leaving his family behind. 

Severing home ties was difficult for a man of his loving nature. 

The voyage was one of terrible suffering. The dread specter 
smallpox appeared, taking a third of the men as toll. The rest 
landed at New Castle, on the Delaware, October 27 of the same year. 
William Penn founded Philadelphia, ‘“The City of Brotherly 
Love,’ which throughout the eighteenth century remained the 
leading city in the American Colonies. 

Tactful, liberal, tolerant, far in advance of his time—he ruled 
with a firm hand. Pennsylvania, under his direction, was a Christian 
State on a Quaker model. He made murder and treason the only 
capital crimes and ordered that every child be taught a trade. 

Standing under a wide spreading elm, Penn and the Indians 
clasped hands and ratified the Treaty of Friendship. His association 
with the Indians was most successful. He gained their intense affec- 
tion and retained it throughout his lifetime. 

In 1696, at the Yearly Meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, he passed a resolution to abolish 
slavery, as contrary to gospel principles. 

As the Quaker’s undisputed leader, he 
tare many trips to England on their be- 
half. 

William Penn—Friend—was a Loyal 
Man. 

William Penn—Quaker—was a Suc- 
cessful Man. 

William Penn—Author—died in 1718. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 


SAEORN in America, in 1706. 

; Tenth son of his father, a soap-maker. 

He lived until he was seventeen, with his family, 
&¢ $9)| opposite Old South Church, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
At ten out of school, he was working for his father. 

Apprenticed at thirteen to his half-brother James (who started 
one of the earliest American newspapers—The New England Courant), 
he worked as a printer’s devil. 

Studying, reading nights, he soon acquired the knack of re- 
producing articles appearing at that time in The Spectator. 

Disagreeing with one article, he wrote an answer. Leaving it 
unsigned, he slipped it under the door of his brother’s printshop. 
It was printed and attracted favorable comment, so he wrote others— 
equally successful—anonymously—until he gained courage to sign 
his own name. 

His brother was forbidden to publish the Courant because of in- 
discretions, so in his sixteenth year it came out in the name of 
Benjamin Franklin and was received with much favor. 

He signed manuscripts with many names. The best known were 
“Mistress Silence Dogood”’ and “‘Dr. Janus.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin was a free thinker— 

In bad odor with the authorities— 

At odds with his half-brother— 

He went to New York, 

Then to Philadelphia in 1723. 

Sir William Keith induced him to go from there to London to 
purchase the equipment for a print-shop of his own. 

Benjamin Franklin—in London—penniless, letters of credit 
supposed to be awaiting him, missing, unknown, friendless,—had to 
go to work again in a printing-house for eighteen months. 

Benjamin Franklin back in Philadelphia—a swimming in- 
structor. 

Benjamin Franklin in a short-lived partnership with Meredith 
Franklin. 

Benjamin Franklin owner of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 

He established a library and taught himself many foreign 
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languages. 

As ‘‘Richard Saunders,’’ he started Poor Richard's Almanacks in 
1732. These became famous—were tae ea for twenty-five years, 
and reached an annual sale far exceeding any other publication in the 
Colonies. 

All these things he did before he was twenty-seven. 

Episodes in his early life. 

Benjamin Franklin absorbed knowledge in the most facile man- 
net. He held posts of all kinds successfully. 

First clerk, then member of the General Assembly, postmaster, 
and organizer of police and fire forces of Philadelphia. 

In 1749, with twenty-three others, he established the Academy 
which eventually became the University of Pennsylvania. 

Organized the state militia; urged paving and lighting the city 
streets and founded a hospital. 

In 1754, war with France seemed imminent; Franklin offered 
plans for Colonial Union, and was commissioned by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to carry it out and placed in charge of the northwestern 
frontier of the province. 

Later, Franklin, in London, presented a petition regarding taxa- 
tion and the colonial proprietors acknowledged the right of the 
Assembly to tax their estates in 1760. 

Back again in America after two years of many honors in 
England where the Universities followed the American Institutions 
in conferring degrees. 

He quelled the Paxton Massacre. 

In 1764, in England, he acted as mediator in the Stamp Act con- 
troversy, causing delay which allowed colonial sentiment to crystal- 
ize for success. 

Later, when the final break came, Franklin returned to Philadel- 
phia, leaving many friends in England. News of Lexington and Con- 
cord changed him from pacifist to warrior. 

He was one of five appointed to draw up the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In 1776, when he went to France, he was the most 
prominent man in the world. 

He was a member of every learned society in Europe. 

So many medallions, busts and portraits were made of him that 
his face was known in every corner of the civilized world. He was 
much criticized in America, but he spent his all in aid of Congress 
and various governmental enterprises here and abroad. 

He succeeded in persuading France to help the Colonies to the 
amount of sixty millions. 
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In 1781 he was one of five to make peace with England. This 
work in his hands was very skillfully handled. 

After many requests for recall, Jefferson relieved Franklin, and 
when asked if he replaced Franklin, said, *‘No one can replace him, 
sir. Iam only his successor. ’ 

He immediately resumed municipal 
activities upon his return to Philadelphia, 
and his last public act was to petition Con- 
gtess in 1790 for the abolition of slavery. 

He died in Philadelphia, April 17,1790 
—one of America’s greatest heroes and 
diplomats, the only American scientist of 
his day. 

Deserving were the honors enthusias- 
tically given Benjamin Franklin—Printer. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, LEADER 


ORN at Bridges Creek, in Virginia, February 22, 1732. 
His early years were uneventful ones. They left no 
mark on history’s page. 
But they must have been studious ones, for though 


eva SPA) it was an illiterate period, George Washington had most 
effective English at his command at an early age. He left school in 
1747. 

: In 1751 he went with his half-brother, Lawrence, to the West 
Indies—a most disastrous trip—stricken himself with smallpox—his 
brother fatally ill in a strange country. Here he developed almost an 
uncanny ability to meet and overcome seemingly impossible obsta- 
cles. When he returned home he was heir to his brother’s estate in 
Mount Vernon, but marked for life with the scars of his own battle 
with death. ; 

He was quiet, reserved, resourceful, marked by destiny to be a 
a world leader even then. 

In his twenty-first year he was chosen by Governor Dinwiddie 
to warn the French away from the forts they were building on the 
Ohio. 

He was then appointed Lieutenant Colonel in a Virginia regi- 
ment, and in April, 1754, he won his first battle when he defeated the 
French and Indian forces at Great Meadows, Pennsylvania. 

Then followed his vigorous defense and his enforced capitulation 
at Fort Necessity. 

His command of men was magnificent and brought him the 
appointment of Colonel. 

George Washington’s mathematical mind served him well. He 
placed and moved his soldiers on the field of battle with surprising 
results. His daring personal leadership alone held the forces together 
when Braddock was mortally wounded at Fort Duquesne, and he 
saved the retreating troops by a brilliant strategic move. 

When the war in Virginia ended, in 1757, he resigned and shortly 
after this married Martha Dandridge Custis, and lived the life of a 
well-to-do Virginian. 

Prosperous, happy, peaceful years for Washington, owner of 
many slaves, Hanon in his business dealings, one of the richest 
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men in the Colonies. 

He knew bis own worth and accepted the honors bestowed upon 
him as his right. 

Aristocratic, aloof, a compelling figure at receptions standing 
with his arms folded, interested, affable, never shaking hands. 

Interested in Virginia, elected to many offices, appointed to the 
Continental Congress in 1774. 

George Washington grasped the taxation situation at once and 
realized that war was inevitable. Virginia men then considered him 
their Commander-in-Chief, and during the second Congress healways 
appeared in uniform. 

Then came the unanimous appointment of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Colonies. 

When he took command in Boston he was not great, but when 
he drove the British out of Boston, in 1776, he had greatness thrust 
upon him. 

He was the acknowledged leader of the continent. 

Washington kept his commission until 1783, in December, when 
Congress once more claimed him. He submitted a bill there, of ex- 
penses for the war, of $64,000, not including his personal expenses, 
which they paid. 

The soldiers under his command held a meeting after war was 
over and proposed to make him King. This did not please him, he 
wanted no Monarchy, so the office of President of our United States 
was made to his measure. 

He had no opponents. Our first President was unanimously 
elected for two terms, and could have held the office indefinitely, had 
he not resigned in 1797. 

So, George Washington, with his coach and four, drove back to 
Mount Vernon again, his journey one continuous public demonstra- 
tion of the exalted place he held in the 
hearts of men. 

Hero of many wars, his last illness was 
brought on by a long ride he took ina 
blinding snowstorm, busy with his prepa- 
rations for the war with France. 

He freed his slaves before he died, De- 
cember 14, 1799, thoughtful of others to 
the last. 

He had finished his Work—Gloriously 
fulfilled his Destiny—America’s greatest 
leader—George Washington. 
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DANIEL BOONE, SCOUT 


CEMORN 1734, in a little town settled by his father, near 
3 pSil Reading, Pennsylvania. 
=e A restless spirit— 
Of a long line of sturdy English stock. 
Daniel Boone proved his bravery when but a lad. 

At eleven he killed a panther—with his small flint lock squirrel 
rifle, and carried it home in triumph. 

When he was eighteen, the Boone family moved to Davie 
County, North Carolina—on the frontier. 

He worked on the farm, hunted, trapped— 

Then served as a wagoner and blacksmith in Braddock’s expedi- 
tion against the Indians. 

He was of an explorative turn of mind—and in 1765 visited 
Florida,—and in 1767 first saw the regions of Kentucky—called 
““Kaintuckee’’ by the red men, who kept it a neutral territory, a 
hunting ground for all. 

He left his wife and children and with a group of other men 
spent two years in this wilderness searching for homesteads. 

They were unmolested. 

But later—pushing northwest toward the Ohio river—they were 
captured by ues 

Pretending to be friendly—apparently overjoyed at meeting 
their ‘Indian Brothers,’’ they HB the confidence of their captors, 
and finally escaped. 

They lived for months in a rough hut which they built,—game 
their only food. 

Finally two white men arrived—Boone’s brother, Squire, and a 
companion, in search of him. 

A terrible winter. Indians shot one of the party—another 
drowned in a swamp—his mind unbalanced by the almost insur- 
mountable perils. 

Almost no ammunition. 

Squire went back for help. 

Boone stayed behind as he said, ‘‘without salt, bread, sugar; 
without the society of a fellow creature; without the companion- 
ship of a horse, or even a dog.”’ 
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At last Squire came back with horses and supplies; and in the 
spring they returned to North Carolina laden with ae and peltries. 

Then Boone persuaded his wife to move to Kentucky. 

A terrible ordeal for a woman—hardships unspeakable, suffer- 
ing, Indians, warfare. 

They, with five other families, went only as far as Cumberland 
Gap, where they were surrounded by Indians. 

Boone’s son was killed; they were forced back into Virginia 
where (1774) he served as Captain under Lord Dunmore in the war 
against the Shawnees. 

In 1775, Boone realized his ambition and led into Kentucky the 
group of settlers who founded Boonesborough, an important settle- 
ment. 

On February 1, Boone and a group of settlers were captured by 
the Shawnees. 

Boone was a British Captain—an Indian ally—and was adopted 
by the Chief whose son bal just died. 

Later he escaped, bringing a message of terror. 

The Shawnees were planning to attack his home, his friends. 

Four days of terrific struggle. 

160 miles through trackless forests. 

He was on time. 

For two weeks the battle raged—Boone always at the front. 
They won. 

Then followed a more peaceful time,—he represented the settlers 
in the Geelavere secret: as deputy-surveyor, sheriff and county 
lieutenant. 

But he was a careless business man—or perhaps he seems careless 
and his financial misfortunes may be laid to his long absences. 

He lost all his land because of defec- 
tive titles. 

Finally he moved to West Virginia,— 
to territory owned by Spain,—received a 
grant of eight hundred and forty-five acres 
and was appointed syndic (Government 
representative) of the district. 

In 1803 this title was proved defective. 

Daniel Boone died September 22, 1820. 

A resourceful, fearless American scout. 
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PAUL REVERE, PATRIOT 


<]ORN in Boston, Massachusetts, Januaty 1, 1735. 

A craftsman, not a scholar. 

In 1756, as second Lieutenant of Artillery, he joined 

¥ px\| the expedition against Crown Point, and was stationed 
e"4) at Fort Edward, in New York. 

Silversmith—goldsmith—copper engraver—strange training for 
a soldier. 

He was one of the Boston Grand Jurors who would not serve in 
1774 because they did not like the salary law passed by Parliament. 

An active leader in the Boston Tea Party—patrolled the streets 
with others—to watch the movements of the Tories and British 
troops. 

Paul Revere was energetic, careless of danger, always to be 
found where trouble was. 

He was sent to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to urge the seizure 
of military supplies and he persuaded the Colonists to attach Fort 
William and Mary. The capture of this fort was one of the first acts 
of military force in the war. 

“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,’’ we are all familiar with, 
but do we, many of us, realize the personal qualities he must have 
had to risk his life for others in this way? 

Many men are brave in the midst of battle. Some men are born 
leaders. 

But to ride—alone—in the night—on—on—from town to town, 
warning others, takes something more, quite a different kind of 
Personality. 

Courage, Leadership, Determination and a real desire to help 
others, was needed to ride ahead of the British Regulars that night. 

Revere's “‘Call to Arms’’ still echoes down the years. 

; We all know about this, the best known event in a very eventful 
life. 

Few of us know that in 1775, he was sent by the Massachusetts 
Congress to Philadelphia to study the working of the only powder 
mill in the Colonies. 

Afraid he would learn too much, they only allowed him to walk 
through the building, but in that short space of time he learned 
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enough to set up a powder mill of his own. 

He was a quick minded, keen observer with unusual ability to 
catty out, to the last detail, what he undertook. 

In 1776 he was made a Major and promoted by degrees to Com- 
mander of the Fort defending Boston Harbor. 

Colorful years followed until the war was over. 

Then, the same spirit that had taken him through danger safely, 
made him successful as a manufacturer of gold and silverware. 

He was the American pioneer in the 
production of copper plating and copper 
spikes for ships. 

As Grand Master of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, he laid the corner stone of the State 
House, in Boston, and founded the Massa- 
chusetts Mechanics Association in 1795. 

He lived and was loved by his fellow- 
men, until he died, in 1818. 

Leaving a glorious memory, Paul 
Revere, Patriot. 
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JOHN HANCOCK, GENTLEMAN 


Wonca ORN in Quincy, Massachusetts, January 23, 1737. 

oy. American born, educated at Harvard—heir to a for- 
=| tune and a prosperous business willed him by his uncle 
N Cwho had legally adopted him), he was favored by for- 
tune from the beginning. 

Money—friends—influence—made him a recognized power 
during the American Revolutionary Period. 

When the sloop Liberty was seized, in 1776, law suits were 
started that would have financially crippled Hancock if they had 
gone against him, but he won all of them, increasing his popularity, 
and his distaste for British Government. 

He was one of those who, after the “‘Boston Massacre,"’ in 1770, 
demanded that the British remove their troops. 

He was also a leader of the Massachusetts Whigs before the War 
of Independence. 

General Gage refused to pardon either Samuel Adams or John 
Hancock, with the rest, probably because their offenses were more 
successful than those of others. 

Independent and believing in Independence. 

Brave and admiring bravery. 

Money in his hands was used in a way to best aid the cause of 
freedom. 

Hancock was the first Governor of Massachusetts and served in 
that capacity five years. 

He was the first signer of the Declaration of Independence, doing 
it with his usual flourish; in clear large let- 
ters he wrote his name, saying, ‘The King 
can read that without his spectacles. a 

He died at Quincy, Massachusetts, on 
October 8, 1793. 

Always ready to help any worthy 
cause, or individual, with his wealth or 
social position. 

The world repaid him in kind, return- 
ing recognition, honors and gratitude to 
John Hancock—Gentleman. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE PEOPLE'S FRIEND 


Sn 


@QjORN April 13, 1743, at Shadwell, Virginia. 

=A Js) Peter Jefferson, his father, was a man of principle 
<4) and remarkable energy and Thomas Jefferson worked out 

F =: Ii his life from his father’s pattern. 

Nas WES When he left the College of William and Mary, in 

his twentieth year, he took with him a knowledge of languages, 

mathematics and natural science, most exceptional at that time. He 
added to this store of knowledge constantly through continual study, 
and his association with great scholars of all countries throughout 
his life. 

His was a beautifully rounded character, and combined with his 
intellectual development, was a great musical gift,—he was both 
violinist and singer. 

Generally good at out-door sports, a graceful dancer, and so 
good a horseman that a “‘thoroughbred’’ to ride, was almost a 
necessity. 

With all the tastes and the desires that made gamblers in those 
days, he developed remarkable strength of character. He never used 
tobacco, quarreled or gambled in any way. 

He was a practicing lawyer at twenty, winning his cases from 
the beginning against the most successful ‘‘legal lights’’ of the 
Colonies. 

He practiced law only seven years, but after this he held many 
offices of public service of graduated importance, until he entered the 
Continental Congress, in 1775. 

Here his skill with written words made him a power almost at 
once. 

He never made public speeches. 

He hated debates. 

He believed ‘‘no man was ever convinced by argument.” 

His widely circulated pamphlet, A Summary Review of The Rights 
of America, placed him prominently in the minds of many people, 
and as for him the honor of drafting The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Declaration’s historical content was practically a 
revised version of The Review. 

Martha Wayles Skelton, his wife, was beautiful, accomplished, 
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musical. They were truly mated and very happy, but she died at an 
early age. He never remarried, and his loving consideration of his 
children and grandchildren was but proof of his delightful personal- 
ity. 

Z He was the owner of two tremendous estates. 

Thomas Jefferson was strong in his beliefs. He believed in 
‘Government for the People, by the People.”’ 

He was against aristocracy, 

For education and 

Against slavery. 

He tried to introduce juries and reform the penal code (his ideas 
were adopted later.) 

He was Governor of Virginia during the darkest days of the 
Revolution. 

From 1784 to 1789, he was in France with Franklin and Adams, 
negotiating treaties. 

He was Secretary of State with Washington, Vice-President with 
Adams. cf 

Made third President of the United States through the influence 
of Alexander Hamilton, and unanimously reelected. During his ad- 
ministration his profuse informal hospitality presented a striking 
contrast to the stately ceremonies of Washington's day. 

His ideas of Government were different. He did not believe the 
Government should waste the labors of the people under the pretense 
of taking care of them. 

He retired from public life after faith- 
fully serving the people forty years. 

Before he died, July 4, 1826, he chose 
his own epitaph:— 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom and father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” 

He shall live always in American 
hearts as ‘The People’s Friend.”" 
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JAMES MONROE, 4 MAN OF SOUND JUDGMENT 


GIORN on Monroe’s Creek, a branch of the Potomac, in 
Virginia, in 1758. 

He was methodical and studious, and developed a 
| keen mind and great stability at an early age. 
At eighteen he left college to enlist in the war for 


Independence. 
He was wounded in the Battle of Trenton, and invalided out. 
When he was well enough he read law with Thomas Jefferson— 

and it was his sympathetic helpfulness that influenced Monroe’s 

later career. 

One of Virginia’s House of Delegates and Member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council at twenty-four. 

As Minister to Great Britain, he helped achieve many diplo- 
matic things, including the purchase from Napoleon of Louisiana. 

Holding the offices of Secretary of State and Secretary of War 
prepared him thoroughly for the Presidency in 18:6, and for re-elec- 
tion in 1820. His administration was known as the “‘Era of Good 
Feeling.’’ The outstanding points of it were the Seminole War, the 
acquiring of Florida and the ‘‘Missouri Compromise."’ 

Through the ‘‘Compromise,”’ slavery was comfortably adjusted, 
and the Monroe Doctrine has always had a great influence on the 
United States’ relationship with foreign countries. 

He did so much in his quiet conservative way for our country 
that in 1826 Congress paid him $30,000 for 
money he had spent in public service. 

Not a brilliant man or one to jump at 
conclusions. 

His was a slower road to Success—a 
man of Thought and clear Judgment and 
firm decisions. 

Essentially a thoughtful man. 

He died in New York City, July 4, 1831. 

Our Government is influenced today 
by James Montoe’s sound judgment. 
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ROBERT FULTON, EXECUTIVE DREAMER 


Sen ORN in Little Britain, Pennsylvania. 
Yan Vesse p Of Irish parents so very poor that they could afford 
If ey ae} him only a scanty education. 
‘ ae) N “‘A strange boy with queer ideas,’’ his family said. 
2S ERS Apprenticed to a jeweler in Philadelphia, he worked 
his way into art circles, and later adopted portrait and landscape 
painting as his profession. 

In his twenty-second year he went to England to study art in- 
tensively, with Benjamin West, the American artist. 

Robert Fulton, with his great love for art and beauty, and his 
ability to make friends readily, was welcome everywhere. 

Easily interested in new projects, he was influenced by the Duke 
of Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope and James Watt to forsake art and 
devote his time to engineering problems and canal construction. 

He patented an ‘‘inclined plane’’ system for canals and wrote a 
**Treatise on the Improvement of Canal Navigation.”’ 

Then to Paris to show the first ‘‘Panorama’’ ever exhibited 
there. 

Trying new things, experimenting, believing things possible 
that seemed fantastic dreams to others, Robert Fulton was always a 
little ahead of the times. 

In 1801, Napoleon the first appointed a commission to inves- 
tigate the “‘Nautilus,’’ a submarine boat that Fulton had built, and 
from which he blew up a small vessel with a torpedo. 

1803—1in Paris still—Fulton first succeeded in propelling a boat 
by steam power, an idea he had worked out ten years before. 

Then he returned to America to convince the United States 
Government of the adequacy of his submarine explosives. 

Here he met Robert R. Livingston who had been granted, in 
1798, exclusive rights to navigate the waters of New York State with 
steam vessels. 

Fired with the desire to build a steamboat, he constructed the 
“Clermont’’ which began its trips on the Hudson between Albany 
and New York in 1807. 

In 1803, Fulton and Livingston were granted jointly the privi- 
lege held before by Livingston alone. They and their associates were 
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given the monopoly of transportation for thirty years, providing 
they built enough boats to accommodate the public. 

His last achievement was America’s first steam warship, the 
*“Fulton,’’ a vessel with central paddle wheels weighing thirty- 
eight tons. 

His —was a varied life—colorful— 
adventurous—remarkably productive. 

His—was an unusual personality— 
fascinating—gay—debonair. 

His—was a unique career—he drank 
from Life’s brimming cup of experience. 

He died in New York City, on the 
twenty-fourth of February, 1815—his work 
well done. 

A strangely successful combination of 
Executive and Dreamer was Robert Fulton. 
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MERIWETHER LEWIS 
COAST TO COAST EXPLORER 


SJORN near Charlottesville, Virginia, August 18, 1774— 
pe Volunteer in the troops called out to suppress the 
=| “Whisky Insurrection’’— 

) Commissioned in the United States Army in 1795— 
Serving with distinction in the campaign against 


Attaining the rank of Captain. 

In 1801-1803 appointed private secretary to President Jefferson. 

With such a record it is not strange that young Captain Lewis 
was appointed to carry out the confidential mission of the President 
—to do what had never been done—investigate the great territory of 
the far west—and trace the source of the Missouri River across the 
Rocky Mountains, and reach the Pacific coast. 

Preparations for the start were progressing secretly when 
Jefferson learned that Spain—who owned that territory—had ceded 
it to France in a secret treaty. 

Few realized its value. 

But Jefferson knew it should be made part of the United States. 

France offered to sell the land and it was purchased by the 
United States for $15,000,000. 

Many were loud spoken against it, but the western settlers re- 
joiced. 

It was for Meriwether Lewis to bring first hand news of the 
marvelous land treasure. 

He chose as co-leader, William Clark, an army friend and com- 
rade. For the expedition, twenty-nine men from the army. 

They went into winter quarters at St. Louis, 1803— 

Had the most rigid training. 

Captain Lewis believed in preparedness. He knew that a sound 
body was an explorer’s greatest asset. 

They started up the Missouri, May 14, 1804, in three boats— 
with sixteen additional men who were to go partway. 

By August, they reached a high bluff—a band of red skins ap- 
proached. “‘We wish big talk,”’ they said. 

Lewis was diplomatic, even-tempered, far-sighted. He realized 
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a the success of the expedition depended on the friendship of the 
ndians. 

A pow-wow was held where Council Bluffs now stands. 

The red skins allowed the white men to proceed. 

In the land of the Sioux things were not so peaceable, but 
Lewis’ wonderful tact and very apparent daring commanded their 
respect—and the expedition was allowed to row and pole up the 
river to Bismarck, South Dakota, where they wintered. 

In 1805, they reached the three forks of the river, and named 
them Jefferson, Gallatin and Madison. 

They followed the Jefferson to its source—secured an Indian 
guide—bought horses from the Shoshones and pushed their way 
westward across the Rockies. 

Then arid bare wastes. 

Thorns and prickly pears—no living creatures save sage hens and 

ophers. 
as A snow storm in September. Few provisions—many despaired. 

At last an Indian village—food, warmth. 

They made canoes and started on the last lap of the great 
journey. 

Down the “‘Lewis”’ river they drifted into the broad waters of 
the Columbia. 

At last, November 15, 1805—they saw the Pacific. 

Jefferson’s mission had been accomplished. 

Four thousand miles of toilsome travel— 

Hostile Indians— 

Were as nothing to these intrepid leaders. 

In spite of hardships, exposure, only one man died; only one 
deserted. Lewis was a fair man—he attracted loyalty. 

They brought back the truth about the great northwest— 
scientific facts and collections. 

And paved the way for the covered wagons that followed later. 

Both leaders and all their men were 
rewarded by liberal grants of the land they 
had explored, and in 1807 Lewis was made 
Governor of the northwestern part of the 
territory. 

He died on a trip to Washington in 
1809— 

Leader of one of the most romantic, 
perilous feats of exploration the world has 
known. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, ORATOR AND STATESMAN 


(Gx jORN in Salisbury, New Hampshire, January 18, 1782. 

a) BS His mother, an energetic, intelligent woman, gave 
<4| him as his birthright, the desire to learn. 

>) His father was a sturdy frontier soldier, 

a So—'‘Daniel the Boy,’’ started life well equipped 
a clear mind and a healthy body. 

Living his early years in a New Hampshire cabin, with no near- 
neighbors, he developed self-reliance and a decided will of his own, 
traits which became extremely valuable at the beginning of the war 
in 1812. 

A leader at thirty. 

He opposed the policy of the Madison Administration and was 
elected by the Federalists to the National House of Representatives, 
taking his seat in May, 1813. ° 

Henry Clay appointed him one of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—and—Webster, Clay and Calhoun—for forty years, were 
the three ruling forces in American Politics. 

Webster could sway multitudes. His was a great gift. 

In 1820 he was recognized as the first American orator. 

Master of the principles of government, able to gage the feelings 
of the masses, he influenced the destiny of nations. 

He gave the clearest statement to be found anywhere (in his 
oration given when Bunker Hill monument was laid in 1825) of the 
real reasons underlying the American War for Independence. 

*“‘As a logic fencer, or parliamentary Hercules, one would be 
inclined to back him against the world,’’ Thomas Carlyle said when 
he first heard him in London, in 1839. 

Firm in his convictions, willing to fight single handed, if neces- 
sary, for any cause if he felt it right, he was always in the midst of a 
verbal battle. 

He was appointed Secretary of State by President Harrison, and 
settled several acute disputes with Great Britain before he resigned, 
in May, 1843. 

There was a great upheaval in the Cabinet at the time, and 
Webster was ambitious to become President, an ambition never to 
be realized. 
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The stamp of Daniel Webster's mentality was put upon the con- 
troversy between the North and South when they were trying to 
organize the territory acquired from Mexico. 

Webster in 1850 again became Secretary of State under Fillmore, 
serving two terms, records of which have been written by many. 

Like a meteor across the sky, sweeping all before it, was this 
tremendous Personality who kept the and and confidence of 
his fellows. 

He died in Marshfield, Massachusetts, 
October 24, 1852. 

His principles of union, ‘‘one and in- 
separable,”” are graven on northern hearts. 
It is not too much to say that it was Daniel 
Webster—orator and statesman—who car- 
ried the Northern States successfully 
through the Civil War, stamping upon 
them the whole nation’s seal of approval 
with the blood of brothers. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 
AMERICAN MAN OF LETTERS 


SEERORN in New York, April 3, 1783. 
tae 8). His father was a successful merchant, but Irving did 
4 (== not show much aptitude for business and studied law. 
His work interrupted by illness, a restorative voyage 
was necessary and he sailed to Europe. 
On his return he was admitted to the bar. 

But law did not really interest him, and he spent all his spare 
time writing and studying literature. 

He collaborated with his brother and a friend—and brought out 
Salmagundi or the Whim Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff and 
Orhers—evidence of the humor and ability that later put him in the 
front rank of American authors. 

His next work was A History of New York from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

Not only a satire, but a quaint droll picture of the stolid Dutch 
burghers—a book of truly literary type; original, powerful. 

In 1815 his father died, and Irving found himself a sleeping 
partner in the business,—a branch was at Liverpool. 

So he sailed again to England. 

The firm was in financial difficulties—and could not be saved. 

His pen was no longer a mere plaything— 

It had become his only means of livelihood. 

But his fame had gone before him. 

He was an object of curiosity—his quaint books showed a new 
side of life to the litterateurs of England. He was admitted into the 
highest literary circles. 

Irving was of even temperament,—exquisite in courtesy, a 
desirable companion, and soon became fast friends with Campbell, 
Jeffrey, Moore and Scott. 

He could write, but no one would publish the books! Finally 
Scott interceded for him,—and in 1820, The Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent was published. 

It was amazingly popular. Bracebridge Hall came next—stories 
of English country lite—then Tales of a Traveller. 

Washington Irving wrote only about subjects which he under- 
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stood. He possessed the priceless gift of capitalizing his own expe- 
riences. 

A financial, as well as literary, success. 

Then followed a long trip on the continent. In Spain he wrote 
The History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, 18.8— 
another success. 

He had great ability—but there is no doubt that his charming 
personality attracted powerful friends who recognized his genius. 
He was made secretary to the Embassy, at London,—and shortly 
afterwards received a special degree from Oxford. 

Other important works followed in quick succession; of these 
the Alhambra is best known. 

Europe seventeen years— 

Then home—to find his name a household word. 

Heaped with honors—the first man to win literary recognition 
for the United States. 

A tour of the country, then back to a new home—Sunnyside on 
the Hudson. 

Busy with a history of fur trading, in- 
spired by his friendship with John Jacob 
Astor—then with biographies. 

A great literary light, 

Living to complete his Life of Wash- 
ington. 

He died November 28, 1859. 

Artistic, humorous, 

A loyal, courteous gentleman, 

A modest, kindly genius— 

Washington Irving. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG, ORGANIZER 


<AQORN in Whittingham, Vermont, June 1, 1801. 
9 Bb As a boy he learned farming in a hard school, for 
*<4| Vermonters work for their crops. He knew all the dif- 
-» kl Gculties and all the joys to be gotten from the soil. 

eh XS He read a great deal and had his own individual 
ideas of religion. 

He reclaimed Mormonism—later in his life when he became its 
leader—from ill repute, when his predecessors’ irregularities had 
almost completed its dissolution. 

Mormonism now stands for clean living in the eyes of those who 
really understand its underlying principles. 

Brigham Young and his exploring party entered Great Salt Lake 
Valley July 24, 1847, and decided to build there. It has been said 
that ‘“‘he made the desert blossom like a rose,’’ but this first visit 
was but the planting time. He went back into winter quarters in 
Florence, Nebraska. 

As President of Mormonism, under his guidance, the organiza- 
tion of that march across the prairies was remarkably successful. 

Brigham Young’s complete a so he stated, came to him in 
what he called a ‘‘revelation’’ and he followed this to the last detail. 

He believed in Divine Help. 

He believed in Hard Work. 

He believed in Himself. 

Achieving almost unbelievable things and acquiring almost un- 
limited authority, Brigham Young’s word was law. 

Clear-headed, far-sighted, doing what he saw to do, almost be- 
fore it seemed necessary. 

For instance, his party reaped grain that an advance guard had 
sown months before and made flour in a mill Young built en route. 
They started in January, and the first group of immigrants arrived at 
Salt Lake the following September, 1847. 

Death from hardships and privation had thinned the ranks here 
and there, but others kept on arriving, and before the close of the 
following year the settlement numbered about five thousand. 

The city did not progress fast in its beginning, but when the 
gold rush came that way in 1849-50, Brigham Young organized it 
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into an outfitting place for those on their way to California, and the 
city began to grow. 

Brigham Young was the first to establish systematic irrigation. 
In a country where water was so unevenly divided, this was a master 
stroke. 

His great knowledge of farming combined with the right water 
supply made this country productive even beyond his dreams of 
plenty. 

Almost uncanny it seemed. Fruit was sweeter, vegetables bigger 
and flowers more brilliant there than anywhere else. 

People said “‘climate.’’ Brigham Young said ‘‘God’s Gifts.’ 

He tried to restrict the industrial and commercial rights in Utah, 
but it was difficult, and so he started the Co-operative Zion Mer- 
cantile Institutions. So powerful did these become that most of the 
retail people in that territory were forced to liquidate. 

This move of Young's was practically the first big merger. 

When the Pacific Railroad reached Salt Lake City, he lost con- 
trol of the situation in a measure, because it formed a link with the 
outside—it was no longer a world in itself. 

But he was powerful to the last. When 
he died, in Salt Lake City, August 29, 
1877, he left an estate of more than 
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$2,000,000. ! 
It has been said that ‘“‘He was for Hs 
daring a Cromwell—and for executive ffl \ 
force a Moses.”’ By iy 
His courage, initiative and daring PK Le 4 
gave us Americans a Garden Spot. Me 
Wesalute Brigham Young—Organizer. f 
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MARCUS WHITMAN, MEDICAL MISSIONARY 


ORN September 4, 1802, in Rushville, New York. 

A picturesque figure. 
ji Silhouetted against the early days of the great 
}) northwest. 
he A student of theology and medicine. 

_, Then a practicing physician—great hearted, practical, with 
vision. 

Accepted by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions for work among the American Indians, at that time in the 
early thirties when the missionary spirit was sweeping the country. 

His destination—Oregon, occupied jointly by Great Britain and 
the United States, on the trail blazed by Lewis and Clark,—a toil- 
some journey. 

Broken by far apart visits at the stations of the Hudson Bay 
Company—isolated, these were rich, almost baronial. 

A strange situation. The fur trade trying to keep the west un- 
civilized—the Indians savage and unmolested. 

Civilization—the tilling of the soil meant fewer furs. 

Agriculture—led by a few adventurous spirits great enough to 
brave the perils, understood the riches of the west and were trying to 
civilize the country. 

Religion desired to reclaim the Indian souls! 

The Indians molested—gradually losing their territory—sub- 
jected to the most inhuman injustices—were pitiless. 

Dr. Whitman returned alone almost at once for help. At Rush- 
ville, his sweetheart, inspired with religious fervor, insisted on their 
immediate marriage. He needed her help and together with three 
other missionaries they crossed the continent in the early spring. 

How much this lovely young wife assisted Dr. Whitman can 
never be estimated. Her beauty, her lovely voice enchanted the 
Indians. They called her the *‘golden singing bird.”’ 

They finally settled at Waiilatpu (near Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington). Their work was hopelessly hard. 

The Indians suspicious—treacherous. 

Constant massacres. 

The missionaries seemed protected—yet they never knew when 
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the figures, skulking in the shadows might become real menaces. 

For some time they were singularly safe. 

Then dissensions arose on the Missionary Board in the east. 
There were not enough converts. The west was not worth Christian- 
izing. The station must be abandoned. 

The “‘singing bird’’ was broken hearted. The Indians must be 
saved at any cost. 

In the meantime Great Britain and the United States were nego- 
tiating,—the great northwest was to be exchanged for fishing privi- 
leges off Newroundland. 

Dr. Whitman’s religious fervor was undiminished. At the same 
time his practical vision saw his country was selling its birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

In midwinter he started across the continent to rescue his sta- 
tion, and to try to persuade Daniel Webster and President Tyler to 
save the northwest. 

It was a horrible journey. Storms and little food, but he arrived 
in time. 

In the early sprjng, back to the wilds to find— 

Mrs. Whitman alone in her cabin—the baby of a dead settler in 
the cradle beside her. 

The Indians in war paint. More set- 
tlers were coming. The white people must 
be killed. Strange Indians were about. 

The Whitmans— like the others— 
were swept away in the massacre. 

The Indians attempt to protect him- 
self. 

Dr. Whitman died in 1847—a figure— 
etched as on steel against the religious and 
political history of our country. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, MASTER OF PROSE 


ORN on the fourth of July, 1804, in Salem, Massachu- 
‘wi setts. 
sy 


earth. 

A little note book to record what he saw—the first indication of 
his great literary genius. 

His mother his confidante and friend. * 

*‘I do not want to be a doctor and live by men’s diseases,’ he 
said to her, ‘‘nor a minister to live by their sins, nor a lawyer and 
live by their quarrels, so I do not see that there is anything left for 
me but to be an author. How would you like someday to see a whole 
shelf full of books, written by your son, with ‘Hawthorne’s Works’ 
ptinted on their backs?”’ 

He knew what he wanted to do. He mentally saw his finished works. 

The fire of authorship drove him on. 

At seventeen he entered college. He had little to do with any 
students, except Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Franklin Pierce, 
his life-long friends. 

After college, at home again in Salem. He preferred isolation— 
working behind locked doors, writing—tearing up manuscripts. At 
last—something good enough to be published in The Token, a holiday 
annual. 

For years he was an obscure man of letters. The first recognition 
of his real genius came from England when Henry F. Chorley of 
The Athenaeum accepted three of his works and finally published 
Twice Told Tales. Longfellow reviewed this favorably in the North 
American, but it did not sell, so Hawthorne decided to accept a posi- 
tion as Collector of the port of Boston. To be a weigher in the 
custom-house at $1,200 a year seemed better than starving as an 
author. 
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Two irksome, painstaking years, then a change of administra- 
tion—and he was forced by circumstances back to authorship. 

As soon as he had leisure Grandfather's Chair was written. 

A year later—he was married—and lived in an Old Manse in 
Concord. The most famous result of the next four years was the two 
volumes Mosses from an Old Manse. 

He needed money and became surveyor of the port of Salem. 

Hawthorne could not write and do other work at the same time. 
The Scarlet Letter was written after his removal from the custom- 
house. It was a sensation. Hawthorne was at last acclaimed a 
genius. 

Other books were written in quick succession, The Wonder Book, 
The Blithedale Romance, The Snow Image and Other Twice Told Tales. 

His next important work was The Autobiography of Franklin 
Pierce, fourteenth President of the United States. The President gave 
him the consulate at Liverpool. 

During his seven years abroad, he produced but one important 
work, The Marble Faun, written in Italy. 

Home again,—still poor,—heavy hearted. The Civil War. His 
political party under suspicion. His friend, Franklin Pierce, branded 
a traitor. 

Hawthorne’s loyalty to him never 
wavered. He jeopardized his popularity by 
dedicating to him, Our Old Home, his last 
complete work. 

In 1865 he died,—and was buried at 
Sleepy Hollow, beneath the pines. 

A clear thinker—tireless worker— 
true friend—poet at heart—a manly gentle 
genius,— 

Nathaniel Hawthorne—master of 
prose. 
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ROBERT E. LEE, SOUTHERNER 


GORN at Stratford, Virginia, January 19, 1807. 

He decided upon a military career when but a boy. 
Each day of his life was lived accordingly. 

SY py A born soldier, courageous, patriotic, with a true 
tuted! Jove for his country. 

At eighteen he entered West Point, his whole heart in his work. 
He loved it and came through with flying colors, graduating with 
honors, second in his class. 

This schooling gave him a splendid background for future years. 

The ability to give and receive orders, 

The mathematical precision that only military training can 
produce. 

Discipline, principle, loyalty—were the watchwords of his life. 

Mary, daughter of G. W. P. Custis—adopted son of Washington 
—became his wife in 1831, and they made their home in Arlington, 
Virginia. 

He held a commission in the United States Engineering Corps 
from 1831 until he became superintendent of the West Point Military 
Academy in 1852. 

Distinguished for his bravery in the Mexican War, and his active 
service against the Indians in Texas, he was appointed Colonel of the 
First Cavalry. 

He loved Virginia, and refused to fight against his native state. 
He was offered command of the northern army, but resigned his post 
rather than make war against the south. 

Robert E. Lee took command of the Confederate army, and in 
1861, when the Civil War started, he, with Jefferson Davis, handled 
all arrangements. 

His army was small, comparatively, but Lee was trained well in 
the game of war, and each move counted. 

His experience as an engineer was useful in the fortification and 
defense of the Atlantic coast. Always fighting against tremendous 
odds, Lee out-generaled his enemy at every turn during the first two 
years of struggle for supremacy. 

Then—his forces weakened by disease, starvation and the death 
of some of his ablest lieutenants, Lee began to seriously feel the 
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strength of the northerners—and still he ‘‘carried on.”’ 

The high water mark of the rebellion came and then the tide 
receded. 

The southern cause was lost. 

Robert E. Lee’s valiant struggle was over. 

On July 4, 1863, through driving rain he was slowly driven back 
to the Potomac. Grief stricken, the Confederate Commander-in- 
Chief—who for three years had ‘‘carried the rebellion on the bayo- 
nets’ of his soldiers—admitted defeat. 

In the following April his farewell order was given and the 
Confederacy was no more. 

He was later made President of what is 
now Washington and Lee University, and 
when he died, October 12, 1870, he was 
buried on the college grounds. 

Reverenced—loved—honored—in his 
own eyes a failure, but to others, one of the 
greatest generals of history. 

Robert E. Lee was a Success. He did 
his duty—man can do no more. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT, NORTHERNER 


GIORN at Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 1822. 

He was named Hiram Ulysses Grant, but the Con- 
ap<| gressman that got him his appointment at West Point 

g3 Rey Jy) changed it at the time he entered. 

223 Wet Thinking Ulysses was his first name and that his 

middle name was from his mother’s family, he was called from that 

time on, Ulysses Simpson Grant. 

U. S.—wonderful initials for a soldier. With his enemy at his 
mercy, his terms were always the same, ‘‘Unconditional Surrender,”’ 
so that was what the initials came to stand for in the minds of men. 

Pugnacious, self-willed, unruly, difficult—boyhood traits, that 
later became real assets to him as a soldier. Grant's life was uneven 
—congratulations today—condemnations tomorrow. 

Success comes early sometimes, but not often. At the age of 
thirty-nine, Grant, a failure as a business man, depending on his 
father to help him care for his family, became a military genius. 
He had been a square peg in a round hole, but in the Civil War he 
found himself. 

His methods were not always approved, but the results were 
usually most satisfactory. 

Grant brought success out of chaos at Vicksburg. 

Lincoln, pleased with him, made him Major General and in 
November, 1863, he crushed the Confederate forces at Chattanooga, 
and was made Lieutenant General in March, 1864. 

Now in supreme command of the Northern Army, he stimulated 
his soldiers with his own dynamic energy, and with his ‘‘never say 
die’’ methods he personally directed the war in Virginia. 

Fighting, apparently losing, but gaining ground inch by inch, 
never letting up on Lee’s army—a long, long siege of watchful 
waiting. ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer’’—Grant’s own words, probably as determined as any ever 
spoken. 

His bulldog stick-to-it-iveness finally broke his adversary’s 
nerve, and his men, the best trained soldiers of the Union, did the 
rest. 

The great struggle of the North and South was over. 
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Grant had saved the Union. 

In the dusty fatigue coat of 1 common soldier, with only the 
stars on his shoulder to show his rank, he wrote the terms of sur- 
render. 

He gave Lee’s army their horses, saying, ‘“They will need them 
for the spring plowing,”’ and ordered that they be given food at once. 

When his soldiers fired salutes celebrating their victory, he 
stopped them, saying, ‘‘The war is over, the rebels are our country- 
men again.” 

Grant was kind and generous with a wonderful simplicity. 

Loved by his men because of his tender heart and his sense of 
justice. 

Brave beyond words personally, but unable to see others suffer. 

He stayed out all one night at Shiloh in a driving rain, rather 
than stay in a room where the surgeons were operating. 

His good traits outweighed his faults. 

Grant will always be remembered as a 
superb soldier. 

He was given the Presidency of the 
United States as a reward for his war serv- 
ices, exactly as if it were a medal or a dec- 
oration. 

He died in 1885. 

As a soldier let us remember Ulysses 
Simpson Grant—the Savior of the Union 
—a Success. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
POETICAL STORY (TELEER 


GORN in Portland, Maine, February 27, 1807. 
His father, Stephen Longfellow, was a lawyer. 
| His mother, Zilpha Wadsworth, a direct descendant of 

Rey MN ‘‘Priscilla the Puritan Maiden”’ and “‘John Alden,’’ im- 

Yer) mortalized by Longfellow in his poem, ““The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.”’ ‘ 

He spent most of his boyhood in the town where he was born. 

The beauty, the quiet and the purity of his surroundings during 
these years colored his whole life. 

His poem, ‘‘My Lost Youth’”’ described this period beautifully. 

During his boyhood, one thing only left its scar, “The War of 
1812"’—‘“The Sea Fight Far Away,’’ was branded on his memory 
forever. 

He went to Europe several times and became Professor of 
Languages at Bowdoin and later at Harvard college. 

A glorious gift of words and rhythm. 

Almost like music his poems are. 

The lilt, the life, the clean whole-hearted joy of them will go 
singing down the years, gladdening many hearts. 

Hiawatha, Evangeline, and many other poems, written by him, 
ate not just words—but gripping stories of real people, told in sim- 
ple beautiful language in a way one does not forget. 

You read them and they stay in your mind like the words of a 
popular song. 

Longfellow martied twice; his first wife died in Holland; his 
second was burned to death in their home at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Loving and faithful, these were terrible breaks in other- 
wise peaceful years. 

Longfellow’s poems are not psychological, or analytical, or 
destructive. He was swayed by no religion or creed. 

He wrote the thing as he saw it in a way that he only could do. 

A giant in intellect— 

A pigmy in conceit— 

Sympathetic and as tender as a woman— 

Hating wrong in any form— 
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Courteous—dignified—with a true old school formality and a 
love for the finer things. 

A gentleman—a scholar—a poet. 

He respected his parents, adored his wife and loved his children. 

He lived until the 24th of March, 1882. 

Uniting in his character—as he did—the virtues of citizenship, 
friendship and patriotism, with a healthy 
balanced outlook on life, he could not help 
being a Success. 

A life as industriously lived in any 
field of endeavor wili always leave its 
mark on future generations. 

Something to live up to— 

Something to reverence— 

Something to be thankful for— 

The work of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow—Poetical Story Teller. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
THE SAVIOR OF OUR COUNTRY 


RN in Kentucky, February 12, 1809, of Virginia parent- 
WI age. 
. His mother, Nancy Hanks, who died when Lincoln 
was nine years old, had a rare intellect and a character 
=] much above the social class in which they moved. She 

taught him to read. 

His father married again, a very thrifty woman, a Mrs. Sarah 
Bush Johnson, who exerted a strong influence over the young 
Lincoln. 

A step-mother and still—she helped him get books, at that time 
a difficult task, and planned the time for him to study them when his 
father thought he should be working. 

Log cabins—hardships and the primitive manners, conversation 
and ambitions of a sparsely settled backwoods community, with few 
schools and teachers qualified to impart only the rudiments of learn- 
ing, was the background of his early years. 

At twenty-one he was tall, lanky, awkward, slow of speech and 
action. 

‘When I came of age I did not know much,”’ he wrote, ‘‘still, 
somehow I could read, write, cipher to the rule of three. What 
education I now have, I have picked up from time to time under the 
pressure of necessity.”’ 

In 1831, working in a country store, he borrowed a grammar 
with other books, and went to the village schoolmaster for instruc- 
tion. 

Then began his study of law and politics. 

He was a candidate for the Illinois House of Representatives, 
but before he was elected, the Black Hawk Indian War broke out, so 
Lincoln volunteered and was made Captain by the men of his own 
company. 

He was unsuccessful as a storekeeper and failed—assuming debts 
of his own and his partners that Hes him fifteen years to pay. 

A student—with the gift for story telling—he was as pleased as 
a child with a set of Blackstone he acquired about this time. 

Lincoln’s well-known remark, ‘‘All whites have the right of 
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suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms,”’ proves him to have been a 
believer in Woman's Suffrage. 

Lincoln served in the Illinois Legislature from 1834 to 1842. 
During this period he qualified for the Bar. 

He was elected to the National House of Representatives in 
1846, and declined the Governorship of Oregon in 1848. He devoted 
his time to law, not politics, between 1849 and 1854, becoming one 
of the leaders of the Illinois Bar. 

He had a brilliant career during this period, winning many 
spectacular legal battles. 

In 1858 the country was seething with discussions of the slavery 
problem when Lincoln went to the convention where he was nomi- 
nated to run against Senator Douglas of Illinois. 

It was here he made his famous speech which included these 
words, *‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.”’ 

Then followed those historic debates that first made Lincoln a 
national figure. 

In 1860 he had the highest office in the United States conferred 
upon him against almost overwhelming odds. His majority was so 
small he was often referred to as the minority President. 

Lincoln’s great struggle during the Civil War and his moral and 
political standards were studied with extreme interest by the entire 
country. 

“Is the United States Government the servant of the slave 
problem or its master?’’ was the question. 

“My paramount object is to save the Union,”’ Lincoln wrote 
to Horace Greeley. 

His was a tactful administration during the defeats and victories 
of the war until 1864, when he urged the immediate passage of the 
emancipation of the slave amendment. This was made a law by 
official proclamation in December, 1865. 

The war was over. Abraham Lincoln’s work was finished. 

His was a tragic death, by the hand of 
an assassin, April 15, 1865, in Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, D. C. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, that im- 
mortal document, is his everlasting epi- 
taph, the very embodiment of his spirit and 
power. 

Gentle, plain, just and resolute, 
Abraham Lincoln’s cautious hand saved 
the Union of these States. 
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JAMES ABBOT MCNEIL WHISTLER, PAINTER 


AER ORN July 10, 1834, at Lowell, Massachusetts. 
BD Bb Seeing beauty 
In cathedrals or scaffolding 
In ae and palaces alike. 
Who, fearless, etched and painted to please himself. 

Living to interpret his best vision. 

His father Major G. W. Whistler—his mother a southern lady. 

James Whistler, at twenty-three—when in Paris in the studio 
of Gleyre—produced the etchings knows as ‘“The French Set,’’ his 
first impressive work. 

Much fame—but small! circulation—his etchings had. Perhaps 
that is one reason he produced so many—more than three hundred 
etchings—masterpieces. 

In 1859 he went to London. 

The beauty of the river-craft—the quaint waterside buildings 
attracted him. He saw through the sordidness and decay, underlying 
beauty of shape and form, light and shade. In the Thames series, he 
did sixteen etchings, practically in one year. He dared to beautify 
the usual. 

A startling personality—intriguing London with his eccentri- 
cities of dress, pose, bitter tongue, blazing temper. 

James Whistler was a man who could not be ignored—flaming 
across the artistic world like a meteor. His daring—quarrels—made 
him one of London’s most talked-of men. 

Some years—then the ‘‘Leyland period,’’ named for his connec- 
tion with Frederick Leyland, patron of art. His most notable works 
of this time are ‘‘Fanny Leyland”’ and “‘A Model Resting.’’ Then he 
quarreled with Leyland and later painted his life-size portrait as a 
devil with horns and hoofs! 

1879—Whistler in Venice—at the suggestion of The Fine Arts 
Society—the result, two sets of etchings—the ‘‘Venice Set,’’ ex- 
quisite pictures, and *“The Twenty-Six Etchings,’’ which found their 
inspiration in England. Almost simultaneously he produced some 
dainty records of the Loire—entirely different in character. 

His versatility was amazing. His work in oils showed the same 
depth of understanding and appreciation. Few paintings—most of 
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them finished before about 1885, now among the world’s master- 
pieces. His greatest work—now in the Luxemburg—Whistlet’s 
*‘Mother”’ is known the world over as a beautiful painting and the 
sympathetic tribute of a son. 

He worked wonders with every medium. 

James Whistler knew what he was about. His work was in- 
cisive. He did not over-produce. 

A leader in artistic circles, frequently 
in bitter controversy. He won a law suit 
against John Ruskin. Demanded damage 
because Ruskin said one of his nocturnes 
was ‘‘a pot of paint flung in the public’s 
gace.. 

In 1903 he died— 

He painted his name on the sky among 
the immortals. 
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MARK TWAIN, JOY MAKER 


AORN at Florida, Missouri, November 30, 1835. 
Soon after his birth his father, a country merchant, 

Wsxs| took his family to the small town Hannibal, on the 

| Mississippi River. 

Sova His real name was Samuel Langhorne Clemens. He 
adopted ‘‘Mark Twain’ for a nom de plume when he started news- 
paper writing, getting the name from a call used by the boatman try- 
ing to find the water's depth on the Mississippi. 

He lead the usual life of a boy until he was twelve, going to 
school, ase g hooky, running errands, but from that time on, he 
had to fend for himself. 

He made friends with the editor of the town paper, and was 
fascinated by the activity of the office. The whir of the presses were 
music to him. He learned to set type. 

He grew restless. 

Desiring to see more of the world. 

So, as a journeyman printer, he wandered far, finally reaching 
New York. 

Printers were few in those days—he could always earn his 
living. But he tired of that at seventeen and decided he would go 
back and learn to be a pilot on the river. 

He did and his fascinating tale of Life on the Mississippi is a cor- 
rect word picture of this part of his life. 

Then war broke out, in 1861, and his job as a pilot was gone. 

Mark Twain had to begin over. 

His brother had been made Lieutenant Governor of Nevada, so 
he went west with him. 

Knowing there was a place for him somewhere if he could only 
find it, he tried mining for a season. 

He didn’t strike it rich. 

He didn’t like it much. 

He began writing for the local Re rs. At last he was interested. 
Each experience, good or bad, could bs turned to some account and 
made to bring in a little money. 

His was a restless disposition. He could not stay in one place so 
he went on to San Francisco. 
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From there he was sent in 1867 with a party, on a trip to Med- 
iterranean Ports, financed by one of the newspapers, sending back to 
it his experiences in the form of letters which were published in 1869 
in one volume called, Innocents Abroad. 

Mark Twain had arrived. 

At last he knew what he could do. 

His joyous written messages had found their home in American 
hearts. The lecture tour following his return from abroad was un- 
precedently popular. 

Mark Twain’s dry humor, his unique method of describing sim- 
ple things, made him a peerless story-teller. 

His appearance was fascinating—tall, slender, too nervously 
energetic to take on extra weight, he carried the appearance of youth 
through life. 

About this time he began to have his clothes for all occasions 
made of white materials, and wore nothing but white suits of differ- 
ent weights, winter and summer, the rest of his life. 

In 1870 he married Olivia L. Langdon, and moved to Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Mark Twain's fertile mind. 

His forceful personality, 

His absolutely truthful portraits of people will never be equalled. 

Think of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Pudd'nhead Wilson, and 
his Yankee in King Arthur's Court. To read them is to know them. 

Mark Twain wrote many kinds of books, but in each one he 
showed us the Joy of Living. 

Never morbid, 

Never sordid, 

rt Looking upward—onward—joyously—believing in the better 
things. 

eee Twain laughed and made others merry until he died in 
Redding, Connecticut, April 21, 1910, 
leaving the gift of joy to countless people, 
young and old. 

His books were not ‘‘best sellers,’’ but 
they will be read and reread, laughed over 
and handed on when “‘best sellers’’ are for- 
gotten links in the endless chain forged by 
Mark Twain—Joy-maker. 

He said, “‘Don’t part with your illu- 
sions. When they ate gone, you may still 
exist, but you have ceased to live.”’ 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE, STEEL KING 


MEXMORN in Scotland, November 25, 1837. 

No ‘‘gold spoon”’ for Andee Carnegie. 

His parents were pootr—his father a weaver. 
When Carnegie was eleven they emigrated to Amer- 
wie! ica in search of better fortunes,—Allegheny City—across 
the river from Pittsburgh—their destination. It was a wise choice. 

Even then forges flamed night and day—forerunners of the 
modern blast furnaces that were to play so important a part in the 
life of the Scottish lad and in the growth of a great city. 

He grew with the city. 

A little lad—bobbin-boy in a cotton mill—studying at night in 
the scanty city library. 

Progressing. 

A few years later a telegraph clerk and operator. Mr. T. A. 
Scott, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, watched his intelligent work 
and engaged him as secretary. In 1859—at twenty-two—Carnegie be- 
came superintendent of the western division of the line. 

Then the Civil War. Carnegie went to the front. 

During these years he thought about the railroad. Sleeping cars 
were a necessity. In 1864 he helped the inventor. 

Supplying something needed was the source of his enormous wealth. 

1859 marked the beginning of the oil industry in Pennsylvania. 
Carnegie was one of the fortunate purchasers of Storey Farm—on Oil 
Creek,—with its productive oil wells. 

His fortune was growing, but 1864 was a mere preliminary. 

Merged with his personality was the feel of steel—its strength— 
the magic of ore,—the vast possibilities the steel industry presented. 
It was as much a part of him as his own ruggedness. 

The Bessemer process of making steel came out— 

Carnegie started the Keystone Bridge Works, built the Edgar 
Thomson Steel rail mill—and the Homestead Steel Works. 

By 1888, coal and iron fields—a four hundred and twenty-five 
mile railroad—a line of lake steamships,—served the great plant he 
controlled. 

This success was due to two things. Carnegie progressed. He 
built a great mill—new developments appeared in the manufacture of 
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steel. He tore down this structure—and built a better one—regard- 
less of the cost. 

He knew men, was the first industrial leader to divide the profits 
with them. He made more millionaires than any other man. 

His business sagacity was backed by ability and unwavering 
loyalty. 

In 1901—these ever-growing companies were merged into the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Carnegie’s original investment in the steel business was 
$250,000. He was bought out at nearly $500,000,000. 

He applied himself to the public welfare in the same keen way 
he had developed business. 

He was an advocate of simplified spelling as a means of pro- 
moting better understanding and his greatest gifts to humanity were 
the Carnegie Libraries—established both here and abroad. He re- 
membered the boy—who studied nights in the little library of Al- 
legheny City. He wanted to help other boys. 

He believed in helping people help themselves. No city was 
allowed a Carnegie Library until a binding contract had been signed 
to keep up a certain standard of maintenance. 

He believed in peace—the abolition of 
war. This giant-minded, small bodied 
man knew that friction retards progress. 

He earned more money than other 
men. 
He gave accordingly. 

He died in 1919— 
Magnetic — yet austere, — adaptable, 
pliable, like molten metal. 

His libraries live—memorials to 

Andrew Carnegie—Man of Steel. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, WORLD'S RICHEST MAN 


=E<@ORN on July 8, 1839, in Richford, New York. 
Son of a physician. 

<3 John Davison Rockefeller was educated in the 
9/24) public schools of Cleveland. 
ter At sixteen he went to work—no wages at first. 
After three months he was paid fifty dollars—‘‘all he was worth’’— 
to use his own words. 

Then thirty-five dollars a month. He spent every available 
moment learning the details not only of his own departments, but of 
the general business. 

At the end of a year he was made bookkeeper. Rockefeller’s 
duties were the collecting of rents for the houses and buildings his 
firm owned,—the shipping of goods by lake, railroad and canal,— 
auditing accounts, approving bills,—a broad training for the future. 

He was present, at seventeen, at conferences with the senior 
partners of the firm—learned how to budget—trained to make sure 
decisions in financing. 

The next year the question of salary came up. Rockefeller felt 
he was worth eight hundred dollars per year—the firm was not will- 
ing to pay it. So he resigned. 

His first and only job as employee lasted two years. 

At nineteen he became a partner in a small business, with a little 
financial lift from his father. 

The new firm expanded at once. It filled a real need. Money was 
lacking—he borrowed it on his warehouse receipts,—from a banker 
whom he knew believed in young men. 

Early in the sixties they invested in an oil refinery. 

In 1865—ten years after he started—Rockefeller sold out to his 
partner. He had made $72,500 to invest in another company. 

Unheard of problems confronting the new oil industry had to be 
solved. How to refine crude petroleum to sell oil cheap—to transport 
it—to utilize by-products. Each problem was solved. 

The business grew beyond belief—guided by the remarkable 
initiative, efficiency and business sagacity of John .. Rockefeller. 

In 1867 his firm absorbed several others, and in 1870 he formed 
and became president of the Standard Oil Company. 
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This company grew from a capital of a million to three and a 
half million dollars in two years. Its power and scope increased until 
it practically controlled the oil industry,—the world its market. 

Rockefeller was not afraid to assume responsibility. 

His firm gave service. 

His vision of expansion was limitless. 

John D. Rockefeller became the richest man in the world. 

In 1895 he retired from active business. He had a dream in the 
days when he was clerk in the commission house earning sixty cents 
a day—to help humanity. 

His vast gifts culminated in the Rockefeller Foundation — effi- 
cient means of distributing his tremendous wealth. 

Mr. Rockefeller believes that most of the ills of the world come 
from physical, mental or spiritual deficiencies. 

John D. Rockefeller has made much 
money. 

He has spent three quarters of it to 
advance science,—to cure seemingly in- 
curable diseases,—to lengthen life,—to up- 
lift moral standards. 

Still living,—playing golf, going to 
church,— 

A living example of Accomplishment 
—John D. Rockefeller. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM MCKINLEY 
HONORABLE GENTLEMAN 


<En)ORN in Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1843 
A hey p A true American from a line of Revolutionary 
{ (Syasees) fighting stock. 
C9 G7 AM Tenacious, conscientious, over-studious. 
58. He broke down, part way through his collegecourse 
isted, 1861,—in the Civil War. 

Private ‘‘Bill’’ McKinley did good work. He served throughout 
the entire period, promotion followed promotion. 

In 1865 he had become Major William McKinley—robust of 
mind and body—Leader of Men. 

Back to school to study law. 

Attorney William McKinley practising in Canton, Ohio— 
thrilled with politics—working heart and soul with the Republican 
Party. 

ie first notable achievement—a series of campaign speeches 
in behalf of his friend Rutherford B. Hayes, candidate for Governor 
of Ohio. 

1876—a majority of three thousand, three hundred and four 
elected him to the National House of Representatives. 

He was Congressman William McKinley for fourteen years, 
Republican Leader of the House in 1889, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee,—not strange after such training—that McKinley 
should be suggested for President. But it was strange for him to fight 
against the nomination, so especially easy for him to obtain at that 
time. 

Greater honors were forced upon him. 

As Governor William McKinley, he received much practical 
training in executive work, rounding out his education for the 
Presidency. He was re-elected two successive terms—18g92-1895. 

In 1896 Marcus A. Hanna started a campaign to make William 
McKinley President. He became the champion against free silver 
advocated by his opponent, William Jennings Bryan. 

On the fourth of March, 1897, the inauguration took place. 

William McKinley, President, was occupied during the first year 
of his administration with the Cuban situation. 
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His natural restraint and patience kept him poised in spite of 
public sentiment against Spain. 

On March 23rd, he issued his ultimatum to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

April 25th, on his recommendation, Congress declared war. 

Then William McKinley mastered a mew study—the military 
details of WAR. 

Before the ee treaty had been ratified, there was an insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines between Spain and the United States. 

The Democrats criticized his ‘‘imperialism’’ but they could not 
keep William McKinley from re-election—first Republican President 
to have that honor for nearly thirty years. 

War troubles were nearly over. 

Prosperity reigned—foreign relations were less complicated. 

The new administration seemed to open under the most aus- 
picious circumstances. 

After the President’s triumphant tour of the South the people 
loved him more because they knew him better. 

He was most retiring, spending all the time he had left from 
state affairs, with his much loved invalid wife. 

Patient, devoted, sympathetic to a degree, William McKinley— 
husband—was ideal. 

Then came that fatal day in Buffalo, at 
the Pan-American Exposition, September 
6, 1901. 

The shot from the revolver of an anat- 
chist prematurely finished a career un- 
paralleled in history. 

William McKinley—honorable gentle- 
man—loyal American—almost a superman 
—was gone, September 14, 190. 

His earthly work was finished. 

He went on to greater things. 
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THEODORE NEWTON VAIL, CAPITALIST 


s(a}ORN in Carroll County, Ohio, July 16, 1845. 

y His father was a farmer, and while he was still a 
«| child, they moved to Morristown, New Jersey. These 
| early years, spent so close to nature, developed in him, to 

2 =] 2 marked degree, the love of the unusual. 

He went through the Morristown Academy and for two years 
studied medicine with his uncle. This training gave him an unusual 
insight into human affairs. The personal angle is a good one from 
which to approach the business of living. 

Fie was also interested in mechanical contrivances and had a 
child-like desire to find things out for himself. Telegraphy fascinated 
him. 

In 1866 his parents moved West again, this time to a farm in 
Towa. He lived there with them for two years, always looking for an 
opportunity. The way seemed dark. 

Finally, two years later he got a job as station agent and tele- 
gtaph operator with the Union Pacific, stationed at Pine Bluffs, 
Wyoming. His hours were long and lonely. Much time to wish, 
study, dream for the future. 

He made good—was promoted to the Railway Mail Service. 
His rise was rapid. First, Assistant, then General Superintendent. 

In Washington, D. C., from 1873 to 1875, concentrating, devel- 
oping, producing efficiency for the Railway Mail Service. 

He had made a place for himself in the business world. His 
progress had been watched—other jobs were offered him. Finally he 
accepted the General Managership of the American Bell Telephone 
Company. He had “‘the prophetic vision’’—he knew what the tele- 
phone could do for the people. 

Theodore Newton Vail studied it from all points. The telephone 
combined with the telegraph could flash its messages around the 
world. 

He resigned from this organization in 1885 and became President 
of the newly organized American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in 1885. They absorbed the company he was originally connected 
with in 1900. 

Too close application to business, too many hours of work, too 
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few hours of play broke his health. He was forced to retire. 

He lived for several years on his farm, a beautiful place in Lyn- 
donville, Vermont. Close contact with nature, long hours of sleep 
and the right sort of exercise brought him back—then he began to 
travel. 

South America fascinated him—new problems intrigued him. 
He built an electric railway in Buenos Aires. Then, having interested 
British cela as he installed in many cities through South America 
much needed telephone systems. 

He retired again—but he could never give up for long. 

The American Telephone Company could not do without him. 
They made him President and with him at the helm, gained control 
of the Western Union. 

From operator to President of two great companies—a long 
hard climb—almost impossible it would seem—but what has been 
done can be done. 

Watch, ee believe, your opportunity will come. You have 
a place in life that can be filled better by you than by any other. 

Theodore Newton Vail was Adviser to the Postmaster General 
during the war. His knowledge and experience saved many lives. 

He made the Telegraph Night Letter 
—at reduced rates—possible. Think of the 
many people these have relieved of anxiety. 

He died in Baltimore, April 16, 1920, 
leaving much of his wordly goods to 
schools and colleges. 

Theodore Newton Vail was a Success. 
He had used his abilities for himself and he 
bequeathed the results to the world—his 
name lives. 
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W. F. CODY (BUFFALO BILL), SHOWMAN 


WEQORN in Scott County, Iowa, in 1846. 

By Brought up in the wild country, among hostile 
a| Indians, he learned to fight for his rights at an early age. 
He never knew fear—nothing daunted him. 

as He loved the open as the Indians love it. He could 
handle any horse, any place. 

He got his first Job in 1860—Rider for ‘‘The Pony Express,” a 
mail service established by the Central Overland and Pikes Peak 
Express Company between St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, 
California, one thousand nine hundred and fifty miles from end to 
end—a long, long trail. 

The mail was relayed—each rider must do—rain or shine— 
seventy-five miles a day. Long rides desperately difficult, across the 
roughest country, fording streams, often swimming their horses 
when the spring freshets were on. 

Alway fighting for the safety of other’s Lele 26 This training 
was wonderful. That year in his life stamped indelibly the brand of 
courage on his character. 

In 1861, when the Pacific Telegraph Companies’ line was com- 
pleted, and the Pony Express was no more, Cody the lad, too young 
to enlist, reported for guide and scout duty in the United States 
Army. 

Later, in 1863, he enlisted in the Kansas Cavalry, 7th Regiment, 
and made a brilliant record as a soldier, serving until the Civil War 
was over. 

Many books have been written about his adventures during this 
period. The Indians thought he bore a charmed Itfe, so miraculous 
were his escapes from death. 

Unlike many heroes, he did not live in the past—life did not end 
with the war. 

It was experience—something to be proud of. But life stretched 
on ahead with many more battles to win. He had no time to stop and 
think. 

He went into business, contracting to deliver buffalo meat to the 
employees of the Kansas Pacific, while they were building their rail- 
way through the wilderness. 
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This business venture earned young Cody the name of ‘Buffalo 
Bill,’’ a nickname that stuck closer than a brother. In after years the 
world recognized him by it alone. 

A scout again, against the Indians, from 1863 to 1872, when he 
was elected member of the Nebraska House of Representatives. 

During the war of 1876, at the battle of Indian Creek, he killed, 
unaided, ‘*Yellow Hand,’’ the powerful Cheyenne Chief, after a most 
desperate battle. The Indians feared him because he fought them 
with their own methods and tricked them at their own game. 

They were his natural adversaries. 

Keen-eyed, sure-footed, swift of action and of thought, a born 
leader, he gathered about him a group of hard riding, quick shoot- 
ing, daring men for his spectacular Wild West Show, America’s un- 
equalled, all American extravaganza. 

He toured Europe as well as this country with great success, 
creating a sensation wherever he appeared with his cowboys. A 
fascinating figure, a virile, vigorous fight- 
er, but magnetic and lovable with it all. 

Colonel Cody, America’s greatest 
showman, died in 1917. 

America’s tribute to his bravery is a 
massive monument which now stands a 
few miles from Denver, Colorado. 

Here Buffalo Bill—the Man—sleeps, 
but his spirit lives among the hills he loved 
and in the minds of Americans. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON, WIZARD 


SJORN in Milan, Ohio, February 11, 1847. 

A strange child, tuned to the Voices of Nature. 

: His family moved to Michigan when he was seven 

Bi years old. They were in medium circumstances—if he 
=4| wanted things—he must get them for himself. 

Fi Like many other successful men, he sold papers to make his first 
ollar. ; 

A railway newsboy at twelve, experimenting with elemental 
chemistry in his spare time. 

At fifteen he studied telegraphy and worked at it until he was 
twenty-one, in many cities in the United States and Canada. 

Experimenting constantly with electricity—studying—search- 
ing for the secrets of nature. 

Finally he got together an automatic repeater and a system of 
duplex telegraphy which he later perfected to sextuplex transmis- 
sion. Both of these have been most successful. 

Electricity seemed to him like a great vibrating nerve—endowed 
with almost human intelligence. 

Edison never tired experimenting with it. Far into the nights he 
worked—days were never long enough—life seemed all too short to 
accomplish what he wished to do—what he knew could be done. 

Edison has—what to others would have been a terrible handicap 

_—he is deaf—shut from the beauties of sound by walls of silence. 

He has made a benefit of an affliction—he says he can concentrate 
for this reason where others would be driven almost frantic by dis- 
cordant noises. 

In 1869 Edison came to New York. He had an active mind—he 
knew it needed something more than genius for success—there must 
also be money. 

He would locate in the center of things—near the base of supply. 
He associated himself with the Gold and Stock Company and in- 
vented a new method of printing stock quotations. For this he re- 
ceived forty thousand dollars—his first real reward. 

At last he could have a laboratory and so in Newark, New 
Jersey, he worked out his first workshop—his second at Menlo Park 
and the third one at West Orange, New Jersey. 
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In these places he perfected and manufactured many of his in- 
ventions—along practical electrical lines. 

Edison’s earnest—energetic sail GATE a remarkable re- 
sults—instruments to foretell weather condition—the phonograph 
to reproduce sound—improved incandescent electric lamps—and 
storage batteries to propel vehicles. Finally, by synchronizing the 
movies and the phonograph, he produced the first talking pictures. 

His assistance during the World War as Advisor to the Naval 
Board was particularly valuable—especially in the chemical warfare. 

Thomas A. Edison does not worry—needlessly. 

Thomas A. Edison does not waste— 
anything. 

Calm, prudent, productive—he has 
set on foot many public works of great 
utility, but he is not satisfied, he has not 
retired. He is living not just days and 
years—but so much work—joy—heartache 
—love—for his fellowmen. 

His Creator only, controls the output 
of Thomas A. Edison—Wizard. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
TELEPHONE INVENTOR 


Mea|ORN in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3, 1847. 
ein His father was Alexander Melville Bell, a man who 

p a believed in education and sent his son to school at an 

YG IM carly age. 

2 Sh, Alexander had the advantages of both the Uni- 

versity of Edinburgh and the University of London, before his father 

decided to move to Canada in 1870. 

The study habit was already formed and he did not stop in his 
quest for knowledge as so many boys do with the college diploma. 
He went on. He wished to improve. *‘A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing’. 

He was curious to know more of nature’s secrets. He became 
Professor of Vocal Physiology in the University of Boston in 1876. 
Here he began his experiments. Could he project the human voice to 
a greater distance? He could try. He developed and demonstrated an 
invention of his that transmitted sound electrically. 

This same contrivance, modified and improved, is almost a 
household necessity today. 

The telephone in 1876 was so wonderful—so mysterious—that 
people were afraid to ‘“‘talk at it.’ 

No one understood the scientific facts behind this invention 
then, it seemed almost like Black Magic. 

Today without it, business could not be carried on. It saves 
time, a priceless thing, in a busy world. It makes it possible to per- 
sonally contact many “people great distances apart in a comparatively 
short time. 

Alexander Graham Bell invented several other types of "phone 
that never reached perfection. 

He loved doing what seemed to others impossible. 

He experimented with the mechanics of flying and published 
many scientific books, always going back to his original idea—the 
telephone. 

It was planned because of his knowledge of the human sound 
producing equipment. 
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The telephone has an ‘‘ear drum”’ and it has ‘‘vocal cords,” 
although they are called by technical names. 

When Bell installed the first two telephone instruments they 
were connected by a single wire—it was an awkward, complicated 
arrangement and extremely restricted. 

Science works wonders. Given the faintest clue to one of the 
elemental secrets, it never stops until it has unravelled it sufficiently 
to make it of real value to the human race. 

The “‘Bell’’ telephone now serves millions of people in America. 

It has grown so tremendously that huge corporations handle its 
business details. 

Telephone wires girdle the earth. 

It has given much to America—for better business efficiency. 

Words cannot express our gratitude to 
Alexander Graham Bell for the joy he has 
given to us all— 

The telephone brings messages to us 
from great distances. 

The thrill of an unexpected telephone 
call—the unseen voice—the very soul of 
our loved ones, projected through limitless 
space to us—stimulates the heart throbs of 
a nation. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, LABOR LEADER 
[S==2—1ORN in London, England, January 27, 1850. 
Us ra His parents were poor. : 
Kd (Sia He had to do something and started, as a ten-year- 
eg ney By old lad, in a shoe factory. 
p27 eee Long hours, work he hated—while other boys were at 
play. Abad beginning it seemed, still, it developed initiative inhim. 

He looked for, and soon found another job more to his liking. 
He apprenticed himself to a cigar maker and when he was thirteen, 
he came to America and settled in New York City. 

This work promised more—better money, shorter hours, a 
chance to go ahead. He was likeable, loyal, liberal—qualities essen- 
tial for leadership. 

He quickly became interested in the International Cigar Makers 
Union, and was their chosen delegate at innumerable conventions of 
Trade and Labor Unions. 

He was elected first President of the amalgamation of these 
organizations called the Federation of Labor, in 1882. 

Thirty-two years of age, he was young to control so many lives. 
His men followed where he led, fearlessly, blindly, with unwavering 
faith. Kings have had less loyal subjects. 

He held the Presidency until 1895 when the Socialist Labor 
Party broke his reign for three hundred and sixty-five days. 

They wished to absorb the Federation. 

They could not do it, with ‘“‘Gompers”’ in power. 

They did not do it, even when they defeated him. 

He never really lost his following and he came back stronger 
than ever in 1896, when he was reelected. 

He edited the American Federation Magazine in 1894. 

His influence was far reaching through his contacts with intert- 
national labor circles. 

Mr. Gompers stated at the convention held at El Paso, Texas, in 
1924, that “‘justice, good will and co-operation were the watch- 

words of success in economic, social or political life.” 

He was right. These three words are magical. Our Fairy God- 
mother could give us no greater gifts. They would assure us success 
in all of our undertakings. 
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He believed also, that ‘‘all men are born equal, starting from 
the same point, going presumably to the same place,’” and that 
“money should not be segregated, but kept moving in proper chan- 
nels—it can be a great good to a great number.”’ 

Samuel Gompers was of the people—for the people. He would 
fight for his rights—or the rights of others. 

Misunderstood, often misrepresented, 
sometimes mistaken, but always truly try- 
ing to live up to his beliefs. 

He was a glorious example of fearless- 
ness, courage and conviction. 

When Samuel Gompers answered the 
roll call that same year (1924), after a fatal 
illness, America lost a son with a true 
desire to serve his adopted country. 

He died with these words on his lips, 
“God bless America.” 
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ROBERT BOYD WARD 


ROBERT BOYD WARD, BREAD MAKER 


SIORN in New York City, in the year 1852. 
D BB He came of North-of-Ireland parentage. Hugh 
¢| Ward, his father, sailed for America after eee served 
Wigy/ psi] a three-years apprenticeship to a baker—bonded to com- 
Loe plete his nee ‘ 
: America meant Life—Freedom—Luck—to Robert Boyd Ward’s 
ather. 

In 1849 he started a little bakery of his own on Broome Street. 
Bread was made in those days in cellars under most unpleasant con- 
ditions. The ingredients were not always the best and bakers paid 
little attention to sanitation. But even then Hugh Ward saw a future 
for the bread business. He planned improvements all along the line. 

The Wards had been bread makers for generations beginning at 
the beginning—with the most primitive methods. Sturdy, indus- 
trious, under their guidance, the business grew with each generation. 

Robert Boyd Ward graduated from school in New York and 
later took a business course. 

He helped his father of necessity, for it was not easy to get 
workmen at that time. The Civil War period drained the country of 
its man-power. 

Robert Boyd Ward had a real love for the business and became 
more and more valuable in it, as time went on. 

He worked—actually making bread—in his father’s New York 
shop until his twenty-first year. Then his family moved to Pitts- 
burgh and here he started in business for himself a few years later. 

His was a happy disposition. Blithely he swung through life, 
facing difficulties as they came, taking the bitter with the sweet, 
meeting adversity with a happy heart, cheering others on the way. 

His business grew, he took others into it with him and still the 
growing continued. He was fearless. He was creative. He was pro- 
ductive and business prospered accordingly. 

Then when more capital was needed, others were taken in and 
bakeries were built in Cambridge, Providence and Chicago. Later 
they absorbed the Ohio Baking Company with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. 

These bakeries grew by leaps and bounds. 
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Modern methods, 

Machines that seemed almost human, 

Bread better than mother could make—never touched by human 
hands—wrapped—sealed—delivered—meant pleased customers— 
more customers. 

Ward’s bread, the ideal product—advertised itself. 

Robert Boyd Ward’s work in his chosen field could be unlimited 
if he wished to make it so. 

He had given to the world the best bread at a price within the 
reach of all. 

His bakeries were spotless, sunny, sanitary. 

The stupendous growth of business made them decide to enter 
New York, and the Ward Bread Company was formed to make and 
deliver bread there, in the world’s greatest market place. 

Robert Boyd Ward had been strong enough, daring enough, far- 
secing enough to make a great, clean, glorious business out of small 
things. 

ies of bread—separately—-seemed insignificant. Baking as 
an occupation—the means of earning only a bare living. 

Robert Boyd Ward made Big Business out of these seemingly 
small things. He industrialized agriculture and used the resources of 
out-of-doors to stem the swiftly rising tide of modern living. 

Bread made with wheat and milk—sold systematically in great 
quantities—helped the farmer, strengthening the backbone of a 
nation. 

Good bread, easy to get, the cheapest of all nourishing foods, 
made living easier for our poor people. It made more expensive foods 
go a longer way and it was wholesomely, deliciously eatable. 

From this point, the business grew almost beyond belief. 

Robert Boyd Ward had given the people what they wanted. In 
rg11 all the companies he was interested 1n were brought together 
and to day the Ward Baking Company represents the largest manu- 
facturers of bread in the World. 

This bread is made in large spotless factories. 

The machinery used was conceived by the mechanical master 
minds of the century. Nothing is left to chance. 

The loaves leave the traveling ovens deliciously fragrant, 
browned to a turn, attractively wrapped. They are carried to the 
customers’ doors swiftly in motor trucks. 

From oven to buyer without losing any of its dainty whole- 
someness. A far cry from the long ago when England's bread in- 
spectors went from place to place and nailed the bakers by their ears 
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‘to the doors of their shops if they did not pass inspection. 

Robert Boyd Ward married Mary C. Breining, in 1876. They had 
nine children, four sons and five daughters. Their home in Pitts- 
burgh was all that a home could be. 

A church member, 

A devoted husband, 

A loving father, 

A splendid citizen. 

He was interested in many things. President of the Pittsburgh 
Common Council, Trustee of the American University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vice-President of the Liberty National and Liberty 
Savings Banks, Director of the Franklin Trust Company, 32nd degree 
Mason and member of many clubs. 

He founded the Eliza Ward Home for his employees’ children— 
a memorial to his much loved mother—a visible appreciation of her 
care of him and wonderful help to others. 

Loved by all people connected with him—thoughtful of the 
rights of others—generous—helpful—considerate—with the spirit of 
a boy. 

Robert Boyd Ward was a real American sportsman, particularly 
devoted to baseball, the great American game. He ae reorganize 
the Federal League in 1914, took over the Brooklyn franchise, was 
made Vice-President and Director of the Finance Committee and 
helped in every way with his experience and money to stabilize the 
organization. He loved fair play. Baseball meant clean, exciting, 
wholesome sport to him. 

His success meant much to him because of what he could do for 
others. 

Giving pleasure spelled happiness. He had taken from life 
many gifts. Fortune had smiled on him. He believed in reciprocity. 

“If you have had a kindness shown,— Pass it on. 

*Twas not meant for you alone,— Pass it on. 

Keep it going down the years,— Let it wipe another’s tears 

*Till in Heaven the deed appears.— Pass it on.”’ 

Robert Boyd Ward lived this verse each day. 

He loved his business and when he died, October, 1915, he 
**passed it on.”’ 

God had given him a son equal to the task. William Breining 
Ward took up the mantle his father had dropped and wears it 

roudly. 
J Tred honored, respected, Robert Boyd Ward—Bread Maker 
—was a World Benefactor. 
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W.B. WARD, THE SECOND BREAD MAKER 


==ReORN February 9, 1884, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
= ee is He went na He Pittsburgh public school and the 
wed Pittsburgh Academy. 

: 2s) Studied at Alleghany College from 1900 to 1902. 
Ss Then—to perfect his preparation for a business life 
—he especially trained at the Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1903 to 1905. 

He idealized his father. He liked his father’s business, it seemed 
the greatest thing in the world to him as a boy. 

As he grew older he really prepared himself to “carry on.”” 

His father’s whole life eal been wrapped up in his work—he 
would not let it drop. He intended to materialize the great things 
his father could only visualize. 

Science, machinery, research—could do much. 

He would learn to handle one of the most gigantic industries in 
the world—‘‘Bread Making’’—for a nation. 

Many things happened in his college days that would have 
changed the career of any one less settled. But he could not be 
swayed—his life was planned—he had faith in his fathet’s dream— 
he would make it a reality. 

He gave up many things,—sports, travel, pleasure and in 1907 
started work in earnest in Pittsburgh with the Ward Mackey Com- 
ae climbing step by step. Business representative in 1907 of the 

atd Corby Company, Treasurer and Director of the Ward Bread 

Company in 1908 and manager of their New York plant for four 
years before he resigned to organize his own independent enterprise. 

Centralization seemed the solution to him. 

So, with his brother Howard, he formed the Ward Brothers 
Ee in Rochester, New York. 

hey built this plant and operated it most successfully. Its 
henomenal growth encouraged him to organize companies in Ohio, 
ndiana, and IIlinois and these led to greater things. 

The truth sounds like a fairy-tale, from now on. 

W. B. Ward had a genius for organization. 

He drew men to him and they stayed. His gentleness, his belief 
in others and his astonishing ability to find the right man for any job 
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reaped him a harvest of loyalty. 

He worked with his men. 

They worked for him— 

They fought for him—they loved him. 

The big idea was conceived at this time. A company should be 
formed, a sort of nucleus from which to work. This was accom- 
plished. The United Bakeries Corporation capitalized at $10,000,000 
was the result. 

It took this organization just three years to accumulate seven 
huge baking companies and thirty-seven individual baking plants. 
These were scattered through the middle west and south as far as 
Tennessee. 

This move proved W. B. Ward was right. 

He was certain energy conservation would help, 

To center production and sales under one control. 

To focus all efforts and standardize methods successfully took 
time, but the results more than justified his belief. 

Imagination, interest, enthusiasm—he had all these and more. 

He moved—he never dawdled. 

He planned each move ahead. 

He consulted with the ablest minds of our time and combined 
their experience and his faith, with marvelous results. 

This organization’s growth astonished the business world. He 
retired from that to become President of the Ward Baking Company 
in February, 1924—severing all connections between the two enter- 

rises. 
He has lived according to his father’s plan. He married Ethel 
Haney, November 29, 1911. 

A loving wife—a charming home in New Rochelle, New York, 
and five delightful children—three boys and two girls—are now 
wonderful incentives for him and relaxa- 
tion after the day’s work. 

Inspiration, interest, anticipation, 
without which, accomplishment and suc- 
cess would mean little. He has proved 
himself able to carry on. 

An extraordinary record for one so 
young. What will the future years bring to 
W. B. Ward—the second? We wish him 
luck. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, AMERICAN POET 


=e ORN in Greenfield, Indiana, in 1853. 

As a boy he loved the great out-doors. Bare-footed, 
bare-headed—he fished in ‘“The Old Swimmin’ Hole”’ he 
N| so vividly picturized in one of his best known poems. 
Long boyhood hours spent lying on the bank of a 
merrily gurgling little brook developed a certain care-free gayety and 
an understanding of people that helped him much in the years that 
followed. 

Artistic—he saw beauty all about him. 

Friendly—he made many friends. 

Studying human nature, without knowing it, fortunately seeing 
only the better, happier side. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s use of the Hoosier dialect has been 
copied by many but never successfully. 

His quaint philosophy is delightful—for instance— 

‘Men ginerly, to all intents— 

Although their apt to grumble some— 

Puts most theyr trust in Providence 

And takes things as they come— 

That is the commonality 

Of men that’s lived as long as me 

Has watched the worlds enough to learn 

They’re not the boss of this concern. 

It aint no use to grumble and complain 

It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice— 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain 

Than rain’s my choice.” 

Those lines describe his outlook on life perfectly. 

He did a lot of things—painted signs, taught school, wrote 
music, acted and revised plays until finally he became the editor of 
the Indiana Democrat. 

Then he wrote a poem called ‘‘Leonainie,’’ using E. A. P. for 
the signature. It was written in the style of Edgar Allen Poe, and 
purported to have been written by him. This was printed in the 
Kokomo Dispatch, and widely copied and believed to have been 
authentic until explained as a joke. 
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Finding “‘versifying,’” as he called it, both simple and profitable, 
he began to really *“‘work at it,’’ often under an assumed name. 

A fascinating series in dialect first appeared in the Indianapolis 
Daily Journal. These were supposed to have been written by ‘‘Ben- 
jamin Johnson, of Boone,’’ a farmer, and were extraordinarily 
popular. They were published in book form in 1883. 

He wrote many short stories and sketches, all unusually fine, 
but they are not as well known. He lives in his poems. 

Stories of homely people and simple 
things, told tenderly a imaginatively. 

His humor was never bitter or cynical. 

He had dipped his pen deeply into the 
stream of life and written of many things. 

James Whitcomb Riley—America’s 
beloved poet delivered his message before 
he died, in 1916. 

A message the world loves and under- 
stands and is better for. 
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ROBERT E. PEARY, DISCOVERER 


eVORN in Cresson, Pennsylvania, May 6, 1856. 

9 BS After he graduated from Bowdoin College in 1877 
| he became a civil engineer. 

) He was a lieutenant in the United States Navy in 

1881, and was appointed assistant engineer to survey the 


enthused and finally he started. 

The mystery of unexplored territory in a country where days are 
six months long, fascinated him. 

He made several unsuccessful trips, but in July, 1908, he sailed on 
the Roosevelt. That winter their headquarters were at Camp Colum- 
bia, Grant Land. This was their base of supplies. 

With the coming of spring the party started in sledges on their 
dangerous hunt for the North Pole. One by one the party turned 
back, until, according to their calculations, they were one hundred 
and forty miles from their destination. 

Here Peary said good-bye to Robert MacMillan, his most inti- 
mate friend, who would have gone on with him if his legs and feet 
had not been so badly frozen. 

So Peary, with his negro servant and four Eskimos, pushed on 
without him. 

In that country, with the temperature at forty to sixty degrees 
below zero, one must take every precaution. Peary had told MacMil- 
lan to follow the Eskimos’ example and change the grass in his 
boots daily. The body moisture is retained by the dry grass for one 
day only, and the result of neglect nearly proved fatal in MacMil- 
lan’s case. He had disregarded the warning for three days. Peary 
said when he started that he ‘‘felt surer of finding the Pole than of 
ever seeing MacMillan alive again.”’ 

On April 6, 1909, their observation gave 89° 57’N., so they 
camped and kept a fixed observation for twenty-four hours within a 
radius of a few miles. 
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No land in sight—an endless waste of ice and snow as far as the 
eye could reach. 

Soundings taken through the ice showed water more than five 
hundred fathoms deep, for they could not reach bottom. 

The impossible had been proven oapey 

The North Pole had been reached. 

The goal of all explorers through all ages. 

Twenty-three years of striving crowned with success at last. 

The American flag was flying at the North Pole. 

Peary had his wife with him on many of his trips. The wonder- 
ful devotion shown by her was probably his greatest incentive. 
Hardship, privation, discomfort could not keep her from the man 
she ee. A daughter was born to them in 1893, while they were in 
winter quarters in Infield Gulf. 

Peary discovered three meteorites and brought to New York the 
two smaller ones in 1895. These meteo- 
rites of iron formation were used by the 
Eskimos to make spears, harpoons and 
other implements. 

Peary came home a hero. Fame was 
his. He was made Rear Admiral of the 
Navy—teceived special thanks from Con- 

SS. 

Robert E. Peary died in 1920, a Suc- 
cess. His name is a household word. 

He accomplished what he tried to do. 
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WOODROW WILSON, WORLD WAR PRESIDENT 


Ce Rass 


International Review. 

The writing of this and the way it was received probably 
formed his later political platform. 

In 1885 he wrote again on ‘Congressional Government.’’ This, 
because of its clarity, has been reprinted many times. 

Woodrow Wilson—as student coach—graduate—Professor—and 
finally President of Princeton was much interested in the political 
problems of the times. He became nationally known through his 
speeches and written articles. 

He was made Governor of New Jersey in 1910, and President of 
the United States in 1912. 

Learned—literary—legal—loyal—loving—President Wilson de- 
veloped, during his first year in office—most satisfactorily, through 
the Legislature, his policy of domestic social reform. 

In 1913 he was much misunderstood—his Mexican ‘Watchful 
Waiting” policy was difficult to grasp. 

Then came the World War with its complexities. 

th Wilson with his straight neutrality policy was re- 
elected. 

He was able to push forward the “‘peace proposals’’ that he 
had been working on since 1916. 

P He tried to influence for peace both the Allied and German 
orces. 

Force had been and always would be distasteful to him. When 
he finally convinced himself that war must be—he tried to material- 
ize his plan for later Universal Peace, and Justice, regardless of the 
nation’s strength. 
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He went to Europe on this mission and while he was gone his 
enemies worked to such advantage that when he came back, a phys- 
ical wreck, America voted against his League of Nations. 

In small things he could be influenced—but never on important 
matters. He preached, prophesied and practiced ‘‘Moral Standards 
for International Politics."’ 

Woodrow Wilson was a peaceful and great man—with a great 
and glorious vision. 

He died in 1924, as he had lived,— 
working for peace and praying for no more 
war. 

He set in motion an idea many had 
dreamed, striven and fought for, but which 
he alone had the courage and opportunity 
to launch. 

It would be a better and happier 
world if it were run on our World War 
President’s plan. } 
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GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
PANAMA CANAL ENGINEER 


“IORN in Brooklyn, New York, June 29, 1858. 
Playing soldier as a youngster, building forts, rail- 
m= toads and bridges. 

; Clever at school as a boy—fond of mathematics. 

xS=4| Graduating with honors from the College of the City 
of New York in 1876. 

From there to West Point—three years later to be a real soldier. 

Developing poise—personality—perseverance—essentials in any 
walk of life. 

He graduated in 1880—second Lieutenant of Engineers. Two 
years later he was promoted to first Lieutenant and sent to Cincin- 
nati. , 

The Ohio river was a dangerous place, the channel must be 
changed—he was much interested in canal construction and did this 
work most successfully. From there he went to West Point to teach 
engineering, but this could not last. He was too creative—he must 
build—construct—develop—personally. He went back to Cincin- 
nati in 1889—to build the Muscle Shoals Canal on the Tennessee 
River and another canal near Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

These years of experience were used later to great advantage— 
but his industrial career was broken by the Spanish American War. 

He had been given a Captain’s commission seven years before. 
So in 1898 he was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of Volunteers and 
Chief Engineer of the first Army Corps. Promoted in 1900 to Major 
in the Regular Army—busy building fortifications near Newport, 
Rhode Island, then sent to Washington as one of the General Staff. 

1905—Graduated from the Army War College. 

1907—A member of the Isthmian Canal Commission—then 
Chairman and Chief Engineer. 

When Colonel Goethals arrived in Panama he literally con- 
trolled the Canal Zone. The entire situation changed—no more 
loitering on the job—military methods were installed—work re- 
organized—plans were altered—army engineers put to work under 
United States Presidential control. 

Colonel Goethals had a lot of opposition—he wanted the lock 
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system, favored by Congress. 

A special commission was formed and after careful consideration 
they voted against the sea level type and corroborated Goethal’s 
selection. 

He made himself a part of his work—he lived on the job—he 
cultivated the friendship of his employees. 

Seven years—living—working—planning—vividly picturing 
mentally, the finished product of his engineering skill. 

Success crowned his efforts at last—the Panama Canal was 
officially opened May 15, 1914—a thrilling, spectacular event in 
the world’s history. 

World commerce had a new route open to it on August 15, of 
that year—a man-made course—linking with the help of inland 
lakes, the great oceans—a distance of about forty miles. 

Colonel Goethals was appointed Civil Governor of the Canal 
Zone. 

His sane guidance of the world’s most complicated engineering 
problem, his careful use of tremendous sums of money, proved his 
ability to carry to a successful conclusion 
a seemingly impossible project. 

His greatest problem was that of 
sanitation. Over twenty million dollars 
were spent on this condition alone. The 
fight against defeat—disease—and death 
was one of the greatest battles ever won 
by the United States Army—brought to 
a successful culmination by Colonel 
George W. Goethals—Master Engi- 
neer. 
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EDWARD ALEXANDER MACDOWELL 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


eE<ORN in New York City December 18, 1861. 

bby His father and mother emigrated from Ireland just 
E>) previous to his advent into this world. ; 
Bae Dy He was musical from the beginning. His ancestors 

gave 4| had given him the gift of melody. The lilting lyric 
quality that bubbles from the very heart of Ireland started him on 
his way. 

His musical education was most cosmopolitan. He studied at 
home first, with American, then Spanish teachers. Then he went 
to Paris, Stuttgart, Wiesbaden and Weimar and he finally lived in 
Germany from 1879 to 1887. : 

His work was affected most by Joachim, Raff and Liszt—the 
haunting beautiful quality of his compositions bear here and there 
marks of their style, but blended with these echoes from his years 
of study, is an individual charm and a subtle pathos that grips. 

His high strung, artistic temperament was too much for his 
frail physique. 

Always thinking music—composing constantly, teaching, 
studying and appearing at important concerts as solo pianist, was a 
much too strenuous life. : 

He married in 1884 Marian Nevins. She also was a musical 
genius sent abroad by her family to study with Raff. He turned her 
over, for instruction, to Edward MacDowell, his most gifted pupzl. 

Her progress was rapid, the divine spark was kindled, they 
gave to each what the other lacked. She with untiring devotion 
smoothed his path as much as possible. 

She insisted that he devote his time to creative work—sacrificing 
herself and her own career—so that the world could benefit by his 
greater gift. 

They lived in a little apartment in Germany for a time and 
then they came back to America and settled in Boston. 

In 1896 he became Professor of Music at Columbia University, 
New York City—he was much appreciated as a teacher and he 
helped, appreciably, to found the Faculty of Fine Arts—his every 
thought centered on the betterment of American music or the wel- 
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fare of struggling artists. 

College routine tired him, even at that time his strength was 
failing. He had to leave his much loved pupils and seek a quieter 
method of living. Mrs. MacDowell had discovered a quaint little 
white farm-house among the New Hampshire hills and here our 
great American produced compositions of marvelous tonal quality. 

He finished many named suites, including ‘‘Woodland Sketches,”’ 
the ‘‘Indian’’ series, poems, songs, piano solos, and choruses num- 
bered from Op. 9 to Op. 62. 

His first nine efforts he destroyed. “‘Unworthy”’ he called them. 

Here Mrs. MacDowell cared for him for three long tragic years 
—watched him daily growing weaker—listened hours to his plans— 
and finally—his life at its lowest ebb—promised as far as was in her 
power, to carry out his ‘‘Peterborough Idea’’ for an artists’ colony. 

The end came in 1908 just as the dawn was breaking. 

We lost America’s greatest musical 
genius just as he was prepared to do his 
finest work. 

But Mrs. MacDowell has accomplished 
great things in his name—the Peterborough 
Colony, really a MacDowell Memorial, 
is a flourishing place in which to earnestly 
work— 

Edward MacDowell’s legacy to 
worth-while artists for all time. 
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WARREN G. HARDING, POST WAR PRESIDENT 


<ZJORN in Corsica, Ohio in 1865. 

=) A normal child of normal parentage, endowed by 

se) Nature with almost perfect proportions. 

) He went to a country school and after learning all 
e=4 he could from the school-masters, he started teaching 

othets, broadening his outlook as much as environment would per- 

mit in this way. 

He wrote for the neighborhood paper and in 1884 bought and 
edited the Marion, Ohio Star. 

When he was twenty-six years old he married Florence King. 

She believed in him—she cared for him—she carried the detail 
work he hated in the office and made a real home for him to go to 
at night. ' 

Without her love and tact—life would have been a different 
thing for Warren G. Harding. 

His newspaper was a success—his articles attracted attention 
and political approval. 

He was elected Ohio State Senator in 1900, Lieutenant Governor 
in 1904 and United States Senator in 1915. 

“America for Americans’’ was the slogan for his Presidential 
campaign—it went a long way toward electing him. 

Warren G. Harding was kind—thoughtful—considerate of 
others. 

Reserved ,—di gnified,—quietly forceful. His was a truly normal 
personality and the world felt it needed just that type of man—he 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. 

President Harding believed that America should return to 
“normalcy’’—he adjusted and revitalized a war-disturbed country, 
with the help of a well selected and powerful Cabinet. 

He called for an International Conference to restrict armament— 
he believed this would bring about a feeling of understanding and 
good will. It did—proving President Harding particularly fitted to 
control the political situation at that time. 

His was a difficult administration—turmoil—dissatisfaction 
and unrest followed the World War—he preached ‘‘the gospel of 
understanding’ and ‘‘good feeling’’ between nations—‘"The war 
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over—peace should prevail.’’ He loved peaceful surroundings—the 
turmoil of political life disturbed his normal scheme of living. 

Strenuous appearances and contact with millions of aoe 
lowered his vitality and while he was making his long Alaskan 
tour, a cold gripped him that he could not shake off. 

President Harding died August3, 1923, 
in San Francisco. 

His death cast a shadow across our 
country. 

His sad processional—his military 
escort—the sorrow of his grief-stricken 
widow—are memories that will live in the 
minds of Americans forever. All honor 
to Warren G. Harding—President. 

He gave life for his country as surely 
as if he had been shot down in battle. 


Sd 
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WILBUR WRIGHT, PIONEER AIR MAN 


WORN near Millville, Indiana, April 16, 1867. 

His father Milton Wright was a bishop. His mother 
=| was a God-fearing woman. 

i Hearing so much about angels as a child made him 
Suse4] want to fly. 

His brother Orville and he were inseparable. After they 
finished their high school education they opened a bicycle repair 
shop in Dayton, Ohio—this was early in the nineties—business-like 
lads they were. 

They became interested in flying machines about this time. 
This fascinated Wilbur—he studied for hours, the construction of 
birds’ wings and their method of using them. 

The two brothers soon began to experiment in earnest with 
gliders at Kittyhawk, North Carolina. They fitted one with a gaso- 
line motor and made their first successful aeroplane flight on October 

,» 1905. 
: perl predicted dire disaster. ‘‘Fool-hardy, ‘‘reckless,’’ ‘‘in- 
sane’’ some people called them, “‘trying to do a stupidly, impossible, 
useless thing.’’ Other people with better minds were much inter- 
ested. 

At a thirty-eight mile and hour speed, they flew their ‘‘heavier 
than air’’ machine twenty-four miles, and proved their theories 
could be developed further. 

But like all prophets they were without honor in their own 
country. They could not get Americans to finance their experiments. 

Wilbur Wright went to France, won international fame and the 
Michelin prize by flying fifty-six consecutive miles. 

He kept improving on this record with almost every flight he 
made. Seventy-seven miles in two hours and twenty minutes in 
France. Twenty-one miles in thirty-three minutes and thirty-three 
seconds in America,—flying from Governors Island to Grant’s Tomb 
and back—this was in 1909 at the time of the Hudson Fulton Exposi- 
tion,—a tremendously thrilling exploit that proved the feasibility 
of flying and the practicality of the Wright Brothers’ Aeroplane. 

The United States Government bought from them a plane for 
$30,000. on March 3, 1909, and adopted it officially for army use 
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alittle later. The brothers realized $100,000. for the French patents 
of the same invention. 

Wilbur Wright was honored and decorated by many countries, 
but he gave his best to America—when she was willing to accept it. 

Whatever difficult thing he found to do—he did. 

Whatever danger he had to face—he faced. 

Never flinching, guided always by the fixed outstanding ele- 
ments of his nature—sincerity—faith and a superhuman bravery. 

He gave up flying for the public in 1910, and from then on he 
spent his time improving the mechanical details of the Aeroplane 
in the Wright Aeronautical Laboratories 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

He died on the thirtieth of May 1912, 
leaving his brother to direct the work and 
the further development of the greatest 
invention of a great age. 

The Wiight Brothers—teal benefac- 
tors to humanity—must have closely con- 
tacted the greater Intelligence. 

In the name of past and future genera- 
tions, we thank Wilbur Wright—Air Man. 
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HENRY FORD 


HENRY FORD, AUTOMOTIVE GENIUS 


aan ORN at Greenfield—near Detroit, Michigan—July 30, 
9 Syl 1863. 
= A country lad—raised on a farm—going to the local 
S/)| country school until he was fifteen years old. 
ees Ordinary surroundings—ordinary educational facili- 
ties but mot an ordinary boy. 

He learned the machinist’s trade in Detroit, starting when he 
was fifteen. 

Then he went to work with the Edison Illuminating Company. 
This is where he got his first intimate knowledge of motive power. 

Vehicles could be self driven—he would eliminate personal 
effort and horses—and when his idea was perfected great distances 
would not be so formidable. 

He assembled a one cylinder gasoline engine after personally 
making each part—installed it in a very clumsy little wagon with 
a dash-board in front and four bicycle wheels. 

With this ‘‘crazy contraption’’ he was more delighted than he 
has ever been since. He was thrilled by ‘‘the feel’’ of it—each 
funny noise it made delighted him—that creaky, sputtering, cranky 
little machine was the germ of a great pleasure-making—service- 
giving industry. 

The Ford car had come to stay—Henry Ford was famous— 
capitalists were interested—‘‘this idea seemed possible of great 
development.” 

Henry Ford wished to keep costs down and he knew how to do 
it. He would make an automobile within the reach of all—getting 
profits from quantity sales—but his first associates objected—they 
wanted ‘‘to get rich quick.” 

So—Henry Ford left this group and became President of the 
Ford Motor Company, an organization built to his measure. 

He assembled his company as he did his first car—his men were 
““*hand-picked’’—one man—one mind—controlled all things— 
ultimately it became the greatest organization of its kind, in the 
world. 

Clever buying—quantity production—quick sales and small 
profits. 
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In 1920 he employed more than seventy-five thousand men and 
turned out over a million cars. 

The Ford Company could not stop producing—the demand for 
**Fords’’ increased beyond belief—enormous factories were built in 
Detroit—Canada—England—armies of workers engaged—profit 
sharing plans announced and a daily wage minimum set at $5. This 
was raised in 1919 to $6. He believed that if workers were comfort- 
able they would work to greater advaatage so he gave them social, 
legal and medical advice ene the most sanitary and attractive 
surroundings. 

In 1888 he married a farmer’s daughter, Clara J. Bryant, a 
delightful, understanding, womanly woman. Their son, Edsel B. 
Ford as he grew up—became so saturated with his father’s business, 
that nothing else seemed worth while. 

He succeeded his father as President of the Ford Company in 
1920 and from that time on devoted his life exclusively to Ford 
development, carrying it through the tractor stage into monoplane 
development. 

A worthy son to carry a father’s business. 

Henry Ford has a great genius for publicity—once when busi- 
ness was dull—no money coming in—he decided to try and break 
the world’s speed record with his new four cylinder car. He drove 
a mile on the frozen surface of Lake Sinclair in thirty-nine and one 
fifth seconds—the record was broken—the Ford car had tremendous 
advertising. 

Ford’s workmen rallied to his support and business boomed 
again. 

. A valiant—sometimes violent defender of his opinions—incor- 
porating in his principles a strange blend. 

Honest—conscientious—well meaning—strong in his likes and 
dislikes—a wonderful friend but an adversary to be feared. 

Powerful mentally — physically — financially —a Giant of 
Industry—Henry Ford—Automotive Genius. 
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JOHN J. PERSHING, WORLD WAR COMMANDER 


Ree A His parents, proud of their son’s upstanding per- 
Se sonality, saw in him the material for a soldier and 
aided his military aspirations in every way. 

He graduated from West Point in 1886 and as Second Lieutenant 
of Cavalry went immediately into active service against the Apache 
in Arizona. 

Lieutenant Pershing received ‘“‘honorable mention’’ from his 
General and in 1890 led the Indian Scouts against the Sioux in 
Dakota. Versed now in Indian warfare as well as the white man’s 
method of battle, he was especially well fitted to command. 

He taught military tactics in the Nebraska University for four 
years, then decided to study law—teceiving his L.L.D. in 1893. 

If he must fight, he would fight lawfully—tlegal, added to 
military knowledge would equip him for any service. 

His war record from this period on, reads like a catalog of 
promotions. 

He was teaching tactics in the United States Military Academy 
when the Spanish American War was declared. 

He wanted active service so he reported for duty and was 
ranked in the following order—Chief of Ordinance—Major of 
Volunteers—Assistant to the Adjutant General—Organizer of the 
Department of Insular Affairs in Cuba—Adjutant General in the 
Philippines. 

He finally received honorable discharge from volunteer service 
in 1901. Out of service—with countless opportunities and time to 
take up other work—pleasure—travel—study—awaited him. 

But he was restless—unsatisfied—anxious—and back in uniform 
in less than a year. 

Captain—successful campaign leader against the Moros in 
1903—Member of the General Staff—Military Attache and Military 
Observer in Japan—promoted to Brigadier General by President 
Roosevelt ahead of eight hundred and sixty-two senior officers— 
Department Commander and Governor of the Moro Province. 
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As time passed he grew more forceful, his pone as a leader 
increased—he won many decisive victories, and after the one at 
Bagsag in 1913 he was sent to San Francisco to command the Eighth 
Brigade—Major General—Commander of American Troops on the 
Mexican border, and when the World War swept America into its 
vortex, he was made Commander of the A.E.F., and reached England 
with his Staff June 9, 1917—and on to France a few days later. 

He had acquired a slow gravity, suggestive of poise, even when 
he was most disturbed. 

His cycle of promotions was complete, when he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the A.E.F. 

As time passed he grew more determined—he was never sorry 
for himself—he thought self pity devastating. 

He insisted upon the integrity of the American Forces, it should 
not be merged with troops of the Allied countries—as a separate 
army it would deal the death blow to German morale—in this he 
was right. He planned the American attack at the Marne—St. 
Mihiel and the Meuse—Argonne—the world knows the result. 

Life moved for him at a high tempo. He was strong—he was 
capable. The World War ate to him possibilities of great 
honors. President Wilson conferred upon him a permanent General- 
ship in 1919—this honor he shares with Washington, Grant, Sher- 
man and Sheridan. 

Now war is over—he was Chief-of- 
Staff—almost innumerable are the things 
General Pershing has already done along 
military lines and he is still compiling his 
own history. 

His plan of defense for the regular 
army, militia and reserves will be used in 
all future operations of the United States 
forces. Let us remember this—when we 
think of—General John J. Pershing. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, TYPICAL AMERICAN 


Se ORN in New York City October 27, 1858. 
A oe Sa Of Dutch ancestry—the Roosevelt family for genera- 
eq (S92 S8]| tions eta important parts in New York’s history. 
ey Ay) *“Teddy the boy’s’’ early training was wonderful— 
362i] he lived much in the open—roughing it. He took a 
trip up the Nile with his father when he was fourteen, bringing 
back with him many valuable Egyptian birds that the Smithsonian 
Museum in Washington, D.C. now has. 

Theodore Roosevelt graduated from Harvard and served for a 
while in the New York Legislature. 

In 1884 when Grover Cleveland was elected, he opposed the 
nomination of James G. Blaine at the Chicago Convention. He was 
always most decided in his likes and dislikes. He had a temper, 
as dangerous as dynamite and a Cast-iron constitution with which 
to ward off life’s hard knocks. 

His was a one-way brain, it went into action with the deter- 
mination of a bull-dog. 

The political offices he held were many and President McKinley 
made him Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 1897. 

He energetically urged protection and resigned from the Navy 
department when the Spanish War broke out. 

He collected a group of cavalry volunteers known later as 
*“*Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.’’ They stormed San Juan Hill and this 
precipitated the Santiago surrender. Roosevelt was then command- 
ing the regiment. 

Believing as he did that *‘America held in her hands the hope 
of the world and the fate of coming years’’—he could not help being 
a power, felt by millions. 

Theodore Roosevelt was Vice President when President McKin- 
ley was shot down at the height of his career in September, rgor. 

He took up the reins of Government so quickly dropped and 
as President he served this country well, being reelected 1n 1904. 

A forceful personality—unconventional—effective beyond the 
ordinary in his dealings with men—he was internationally prom- 
inent in the affairs of the day. 

Ready at any time to risk all he had for a great cause—high- 
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powered, physically and mentally. 

If we had not known him as our Typical American, the world 
would have realized his great literary gift. So much fame surrounded 
his military and political career, that it submerged his truly great 
genius for writing. 

Fearless, stalwart, fine, clean and tender asa woman. A brilliant 

public es inspiring, able to sway 
multitudes easily. 

Theodore Roosevelt said that his ‘‘suc- 
cess was not due to any special gifts or 
genius, but patience and laborious per- 
sistence’’—he had developed ordinary 
qualities to a more than ordinary degree. 

He died January 6, 1919. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a heroic figure of 
American Manhood—The Typical Amer- 
ican. 
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ELIHU ROOT, LAWYER 


WORN in Clinton, New York, February 15, 1845. 
Lal hap Sb As a boy, he was always patching up quarrels. 
Nes paws **Let Elihu settleit, he will know the right thing todo” 
69 QS, PH) was often heard at school. 
N75 CASA He studied very hard—he had a remarkable memory 
—the result was easy to foretell. 

The son of Oren Root, a college professor, teaching mathe- 
matics at Hamilton College, he inherited his father’s keen wit and 
ability to grasp any situation quickly. 

He graduated from Hamilton College in 1864 and from the 
New York University Law School in 1867. 

Clear-headed,—clean-minded,—American to the core—Elihu 
Root started life right. 

Corporation law interested him—he entered this field with all 
his youthful, energetic, mental equipment and was a success from 
the start. 

He won many important cases—the world recognized his ability 
and while still a young man he was a ‘‘top-notcher’’ in his pro- 
fession. 

Politics seemed to need much, the political situation needed 
clearing up, he became a leading figure in the council chambers 
of the Republican Party. 

In 1910 he became President of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion. Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington in 1913. Awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in r910 for 
work in pacification of Cuba and the Philippines. Approved Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policy of non-interference in Mexico. Was a member 
of the Court ob Arbitrations—settling claims of British, French and 
Spanish subjects in connection with property seized by the Portu- 
guese Government. 

In 1915 he was unanimously elected President of the American 
Bar Association—trefused to stand for re-election to the United 
States Senate. 

A staunch advocate of preparedness, in favor of war against 
Germany, early in 1917. After the United States entered the World 
War he urged full and unqualified support of the President. 
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May 1917 found him appointed Chairman of Special American 
Commission—sent to Russia with rank of Ambassador. In Petrograd 
he addressed the Russian Council of Ministers. In Moscow he spoke 
at a Special Session of the Duma and a meeting of the Local Council 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. He called upon General 
Brussilov at Staff Headquarters. 

After war in America he succeeded Joseph H. Choate as Honor- 
ary President of the National Security League. 

He approved in general the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but in 1919 suggested six amendments protecting American interests. 

He favored separate consideration of the Peace Treaty and the 
League. 

ee 1920 he was appointed United States Delegate to the Hague 
Tribunal to organize the Permanent Court in Holland. In 1921 he 
was one of four United States Delegates at the Washington Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament. He said, ‘‘True love of 
country is not mere blind partisanship. It is regard for the people of 
one’s country and all of them. It 1s a feeling of Seas and 
brotherhood for all of them. It is a desire for the prosperity and hap- 
piness of all of them. It is kindly and considerate judgment toward 
all of them. The first duty of popular self- 
government is individual self control."’ 

He has been one of the most criticized 
characters in American history but in spite 
of the fact, is a truly American product. 

Of that super grade of man, who 
knows exactly what he is doing, at the 
time he is doing it. 

Of the gigantic proportions of that im- 
mortal triumvirate, Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster—is Elihu Root—Lawyer. 
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LUTHER BURBANK 


LUTHER BURBANK, NATURE MAGICIAN 


SWORN in Lancaster, Massachusetts, March 7, 1849. 

The Burbank’s lived in a big house—set back from the 

@| road in the shadow of a great elm tree. 

j His father manufactured brick and owned much land. 
ozs 8 Here in the spring time when nature was first 

awakening, little Luther first opened his eyes. Even as a baby he 

loved the flowers that blossomed in such quantities about the house. 

He played that they were his little friends, caring for them lovingly. 

He carried water daily for some wild daisies, when he was a tiny 

boy and they flourished amazingly under his care. 

But with people, he was timid—quiet—retiring. Children 
and pets of all kinds he liked—but they were always secondary with 
him—flowers were His Friends—they came first, then his Maltese 
cat—she shared all his troubles. 

Once when he was very young, he caught a humming bird be- 
cause he thought it was “‘eating a fuchsia.” 

His interest in the floral kingdom grew with his years, he 
studied seeds—bulbs—plants and blossoms and their development 
with never failing interest. 

In his mother’s flower garden he learned his first nature lessons 
and in her vegetable garden he dreamed of and planned his life work. 

Vegetation responded to love and care. Realizing, that if he 
knew nature’s secret, he could guide plant development, he devoted 
his time to solving these mysteries. 

Luther was a slender lad—but because of his life out-of-doors— 
planting, weeding, hoeing, he was wiry—healthy—alert. He helped 
with the chores—he had a wise father—he was kept busy. 

His flowers and vegetables were used as an artist uses paints— 
once early in the fall when a circus came to town, he drew with a 
pen knife sketches of elephants, lions and tigers on the little pump- 
kins and later, when they grew, they were the talk of the country 
side. 

He saved the seeds from the finest epee to plant the follow- 
ing year—he learned that plants depended on insects and the wind to 
carry pollen from one to the other. He knew that the time would 

come when he would command and plants would do his bidding. 
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He went to the country school. His first teacher was his brother 
Herbert, his next, his sister Jane. 

The treasures of nature were his—he made canoes of bitch-bark 
and all kinds of toys from other woods. There was gum from the 
spruce tree and birch and sassafras and sweet-flag to eat. 

Keen powers of observation were essential—he developed these 
early—they proved extremely useful all through his life. 

With his first earnings he bought a microscope and learned much 
about His Friends’ peculiarities. 

The public library was a great joy to him—he loved to read 
books on natural science—geology—chemistry—physics—but the 
ones describing plant life were read again and again. 

At fifteen he went to the Lancaster Academy walking the three 
miles, to and from his home. 

During vacations he worked in the plow shops in Worcester, 
learning to be a mechanic. When he left the Academy he studied 
medicine and hygiene, rounding out a remarkable course for his 
great life work in the plant world. 

He started in earnest when he was twenty-one. He started with 
a truck farm and produced the first seedling potatoes by very careful 
cultivation. 

In 1875 he was paid $150. for his new potato and it was called 
the ‘‘Burbank.”’ 

This potato has been raised in great quantities during the last 
forty years—one million six hundred and sixty thousands car loads 
of them—which, if they were in one long train, would reach half 
around the world. 

A gentleman from the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton says ‘‘that if all the Burbank potatoes raised in one year were 
placed in a row end to end, touching one another, the line would be 
long enough to make three rows of potatoes from the earth to the 
moon. 

A monument is soon to be built to ‘Burbank the Scientist’ on 
the exact spot where this potato originated. 

Soon after this he moved to California and built a cottage in 
Santa Rosa, much like his boyhood home. 

Later on he added the conservatory or nursery for the baby 
plants, and a farm for experimental purposes. 

His mother lived with him here for many years. 

Luther Burbank has originated many new and glorious flowers 
and has improved the common ones. His childhood favorite, the 
field daisy, under his guidance, became the beautiful Shasta Daisy— 
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he has grown some that measured two feet across. But the medium 
sized ones he likes best. They will gladden the hearts of flower 
lovers in every climate and keep fresh after cutting—fourtcen days. 

He has grown big daisies—little daisies—fringed and double 
daisies—aristocratic members of a common family—because he 
loves their true hardy simplicity. 

Luther Burbank has made the Cactus a useful member in the 
world of growing things—it is now a delicious new food. 

So many wonderful things has he done for humanity that Arbor 
Day is called Burbank Day in California. 

It is said ‘‘the sun never sets on Burbank productions.”’ 

He has a curious stamp of approval that he places on things 
that please him—his O.K. mark, he calls it. 

He loves strange pets—the most remarkable of these is a little 
brown toad that lives by the conservatory door. Luther Burbank 
strokes it and holds it in his hands—the little fellow seems to 
know and love him. 

He believes in Religion—‘‘God made it—just as he made the 
country.”’ 

Man has sometimes made cults to please himself, but true reli- 
gion and nature go hand in hand—a steady growth for the benefit 
of mankind. 

A man—gentle, patient, industrious—doing miraculous things 
quietly, is—Luther Burbank—Nature Magician. 
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FRANK W. WOOLWORTH, BUSINESS BUILDER 


G<ORN on a farm at Rodman, New York, April 13, 1852. 
3 For generations his ancestors had been yoemen of 
S24! superb physique. 

i Frank Woolworth knew privation as a boy—his 
wanes 24] people were very poor, he sometimes needed food. 
Through the long cold months he actually suffered—he never had 
an overcoat to wear to school—he hated winter. 

Summers he worked on the farm—this was not so bad. 

He liked to work. 

He had enough to eat. 

He made a little money. 

When he finished public school at sixteen, he went to business 
college in Watertown, New .York and studied most carefully the 
details of merchandising. 

Woolworth was a born salesman, but he could not find a job— 
finally when he was almost twenty-one, he met Daniel O'Neil a 
country store keeper who agreed to let him work for his ‘‘board and 
keep."’ 

Fb there he went to Watertown, working three months for 
nothing in Moore’s Dry-goods Store—then finally getting three 
dollars and fifty cents a week. 

When he left nearly three years later he was only getting six 
dollars. His next salary was ten dollars. 

He married Miss Jennie Creighton of Watertown, New York on 
that, then it was cut to eight dollars. This made him so despondent 
that his health broke completely—nervous prostration—typhoid 
fever—a general smash-up—unable to work for a year—he thought 
his business life was ended. 

He bought a little farm for less than a thousand dollars—those 
four acres must furnish a living for himself and his wife—chickens— 
vegetables and small fruits were raised and sold to keep body and 
soul together. 

Three little daughters were born to them. They must have their 
chance in life. 

Frank Woolworth the father, pulled himself together, got a 
job in a store and started all over again. 
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He worked early and late, doing splendid work. He was vitally 
interested, his energetic habits—his business getting methods—and 
his ability to utilize small things was so marked that Mr. Moore 
financed his first five cent store, for which Woolworth gave him his 
note for $300. 

This store was opened in Utica, New York February 22, 1879 
and was an apparent failure at first. 

He gradually added other stores in other cities, opening twelve 
different ones in the next tem years—he expanded slowly—making 
his own capital as he went along—he was superstitious about bor- 
rowed money. 

He could see ahead—he could readjust his plans—he would 
stick until things came his way. 

Frank W. Woolworth made every nickel—every dime—he ever 
had and he made each one count. 

“Big oaks from little acorns grow.” 

From the smallest wage earner imaginable to the head of a 
$65,000,000. company, controlling stores from coast to coast. 

He built the Woolworth Building, sixty stories high, without 
a bank loan. Never while he lived was it even touched by a mort- 

age. 
eo The Woolworth Methodist Church at Great Bend, New York 
was erected and endowed by him in memory of his parents. 

He loved music—his home on Fifth Avenue in New York City 
was famous for its remarkable music room. 

Napoleon was his hero. 

Economy—independence—loyalty— 
his watch-words. 

When he died in 1919 he had proved 
the value of small things—nickels and 
dimes—properly controlled—made one of 
the world’s great men, a multi-millionaire. 

An Idealist—with an Ideal—that 
stood the wear and tear of daily living— 
was—Frank W. Woolworth—Business 
Builder. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE, PRESIDENT 


: <ORN at Plymouth, Vermont, July 4, 1873. 
aye), «== The simplicity of his eatly years and the careful 
 [a380) guidance of -his New England parents made Calvin 

1) Bi Conte dhe Boy. : 
aos Wento/ He had an idea that he could be President some day 
if he could only find the mysterious something that lifts a man from 
the masses and sets him in the place of honor, at the Head of a 
Nation. 

July 4th his birthday, if one believes in horoscopes, accounts for 
much. July children have unsought honors bestowed upon them. 

They are independent thinkers, with marked political ability. 

They are wonderful listeners—with them speech is silver— 
silence gold. 

A firm will—perfect health and ‘ta well ordered mind’’ made 
Calvin Coolidge—the Man. 

He graduated from Amherst in 1895. 

He studied law at Northampton, Massachusetts. 

He began to practice law in 1897. 

City Clerk—Councillor—Solicitor—Representative—Mayor— 
President of the State Senate—Lieutenant Governor—Governor— 
Massachusetts conferred all these honors, in turn, on Calvin Coolidge 
—the Lawyer. 

He was active in every state movement, handling each situation 
so well that he became nationally prominent. 

He was nominated by acclamation for Vice President and 
elected, to serve with Warren G. Harding, by an over-whelming 
vote. 

When President Harding died August 3, 1923, Fate made Calvin 
Coolidge—President. 

A brilliant speaker once said of Coolidge, that he was as silent 
as Grant, as diplomatic as McKinley, as patient as Lincoln and with 
the political instinct of Roosevelt. 

He is considered silent—not because he doesn’t talk—but be- 
cause when he does, he says something. He edits his own conversa- 
tion, as it were, before thrusting it upon a trusting world. He eats 
moderately, why should we expect him to talk immoderately? 
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He is diplomatic, because he thinks first of other people. 
Thoughtfulness of others is, after all, the true meaning of diplomacy. 

With him patience means waiting for his dreams to come true. 
His finest characteristic is naturalness. He has kept the personality 
he was born with—meets all people in a human, man-to-man man- 
ner, realizing that one rises to high worldly positions usually, by 
chance, or through the good will of others. A real achievement is 
seldom directly attributable to one’s own personal effort. 

If you carefully study his face, you will agree that the Per- 
sonality behind those eyes will waste—nothing. Clear vision— 
truthfulness—and a steadfast—purposeful—quiet determination, are 
written there in a way that those who run may read. 

A fearless man, living according to his belief, in the face of 
Opposition. 

A modest man, not to be swerved from his chosen path by 
flattery. 

A quiet man, speaking few words—seldom. 

A thinking man, with the uncanny ability to make his thoughts 
into visible things. 

A just man—to be feared by many, respected by all and loved 
by the few that truly know him. 

A man that believes in a well ordered life. Not too methodical— 
accurate and systematic, describes him better—he lives his life as 
nearly on a schedule as possible. 

After we have said all this of Calvin Coolidge, we can but add 
that he is a splendid Husband and an excellent Father with a great 
love and understanding of children. 

Calvin Coolidge is a Congregationalist. 

Calvin Coolidge has poise—principal—personality. 

Calvin Coolidge has firm convictions—on affairs of State. 

He has done wonderful things for America—since he has 
been thirtieth President of the United 
States. 

His father administered to him his 
oath of office in his old home at Plymouth, 
Vermont—a unique event in the nation’s 
history. 

Going through each day, believing that: 

“Today well lived, makes every Yes- 
terday a dream of Happiness and every To- 
morrow a vision of Hope.’’ A great man— 
Calvin Coolidge—President. 
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